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BITBRALTURE. 
———————sNNA'TURE. 


‘ Nature is but the name for an effect 
Whose cause is God,’—CowPer. 
Nature, if our philosophers be right, 
Is a magnificent machinery, 
Moved 5 its own weapon d energy ; 

All independently of other might. ; 

With Soi. whose ravings half a realm deli ht, 
Tis e’en an object that may worshipped be-— 
Both make Jehovah's works their deity ; ‘ 

And Him from his own world dispense with quite. 








Nature, in heaven’s philosophy, unfolds 
The never-slumbering agency of Him ; 
Who formed all creatures—from the seraphim 
To the minutest insect: who still moulds — . 
The dew-drop; does the sui’s lamp daily trim ; 


And whose strong arm the universe upholds. IDE. 


—— 


MARIA LA FANTESCA. 


Towards the close of the seventeenth century, there dwelt in Rome a 
young girl, whose singular history rend ered her an object of universal in- 
terest. Hersurname was never known, but she was commonly called 
Maria la Fantesca, or Maria the Servant-girl. She was born in one of the 
villages near Rome, and at anearly age was placed by her parents, who 
were very poor, in the family of an eminent sculptor. Before she came of 
age, she had conceived such an admiration of her master’s works, that 
she formed tke bold resolution of devoting herself to the study of art: 
pursuing it at first in secret, butcherishing a hope of one day attaining 
public success. Maria confided her intentions to an artist who frequently 
visited her master’s studio, and begged of him to give her aes A a 
few lessons in drawing and modelling ; the artist not only granted her 
request. but induced his friend Dr. Corona to aid him in the instrac- 
tion of the enthusiastic girl. 

The first step gained, Maria devoted every moment she could snatch 
from her household duties to modelling and drawing: she was never 
idle. To execute something worthy of her master’s praise was the high- 
est object of her ambition. Life had now new charms for her: if her 
resolution at any time wavered, or she felt overcome by the difficulties 
of her task, Maria used to go secretly to the Vatican, and there, surround- 
ed by the great works of ancient art, her enthusiasm was speedily re- 
kindled, and her courage revived. She would pass bours together look- 
ing at her favourite statues, and gazing upun them until she felt her 
mind thoroughly imbued with their beauty. These were her lessons. 
She was determined not to fail; and as if aware that iu this resolution 
she possessed the surest guarantee of success, she laboured unremitting- 
ly, and overcame obstacles which would have daunted a less hopeful 
spirit. 

The pursuit of sculpture as an art has rarely been attempted by a wo- 
man, and difficulties met Maria at every step ; still she allowed nothing to 
turn her from her purpose. She listened eagerly to every word of ad- 
vice and instruction which she chanced to heac her master giving to his 

upils, and treasured all up in her memory ; and afterwards, in her quiet 
Scan. when she had time for reflection, or to pursue her studies, she 
turned his instruction to good account. 

By this steady pursuit of her object, by her perseverance, and a care- 
ful economy of time, Maria made a progress that astonished the friends 
who were in hersecret. At length she went to work upon a statue, 
on which she had bestowed long and anxious thought, and which she 
hoped to render worthy of public exhibition. She told no one of her 

roject ; and it was only in hours stolen from her daily duties, or more 
requently from her night's rest, that she could prosecute her work. Two 
years did the energetic girl labour on in secret, unaided even by the 
voice of encouragement, but supported by her own enthusiasm. At 
length the statute stood before her, a finished work! It was a statue of 
Minerva; and although by no means faultless in execution, its deficien- 
cies in finish and proportion were compensated by a grandeur in the at- 
titude and general expression, and a beauty in the features, which seem- 
ed almost inspired. The staiue was completed ; the last finishing touches 
were given to it; and Maria had it secretly conveyed to the hall in 
which the exhibition was to take place. The judges appointed to 
award the prize to the .successful candidate were assembled; crowds 
flocked from all parts of Rome to the Capitol, and every seat was occu- 
pied. All were eagerly discussing the merits of the various works of ari 
exhibited. 

__ It so happened that Maria’s master was president of the occasion, and 
it consequently fell to him to crown with a wreath of laurel the 

work of art selected by the judges, Maria, in her simple servant's d 
unnoticed and unsuspected, ha followed in the crowd, and taker 
seat inthe gallery. Witha beating heart she sat w 
progress o{the ceremony. There was a breat 
nion of the judges was at length declared—it 
can you imagine the feeling of mingled raptu 
overpowered poor Maria, when she saw her 
omidet the deafening applause of the assem 
laurel crown upon the head of her Minerva ? 
the praises of her statue, and of the talents of th 

Maria returned home, silent and alone 
a eget orter her. She went back to her ordinary duties, but her 
ace was flushed, and her whole frame fevered with excitement. Pre- 
seut'y her master’s be'l rang, and she obeyed the summons ; but when 
she now entered the room, she could control her emotions no | , 
She fell on her knees, and bursting into te: onfessed a 

; gi ars, Contessed hersecret, Her 
master looked at her in silent astonishment and admiration then raising 
her up, he overpowered her with questions as to the means b which 
she had attained such proficiency in an art so entirely removed from her 
sphere of life. Maria humbly and modestly related her story. Shetold 
him of the irrepressible desire which first determined her to be asculp 
tor—the study and labour she had devoted to the art—and all the ho oe 
the fears, and the difficulties which she met and overcame. The ined 
old man listened with deep interest ; and embracing the poor girl affec- 
tionately, he promised to adopt her as his daughter and his pupil, assur- 
ing her that sucha beginning argued the brightest success. 

_ Maria’s story was soon known throughout Rome, and a universal feel- 
ing of interest was @wakened in the fate of the self-taughtartist. She 
was courted and flattered, and received into the highest circles, all 
vieing to bestow the greatest honour on Maria la Fantesca; but her joy 
was no | nger the same asthat which had animated her in her secret 
hours of study, when, unknown and uncared for, she laboured on, sti- 
mulated only by the loveof ber pursuit, and the sole companion of her 


rize 
ress, 
1 her 
atching intently the 
hless silence and the opi- 
was unanimous. Reader, 
re and amazement which 
master step forward, and, 
bled multitude, place the 
On every side she heard 
e unknown artist. 

; and here a still greater joy, if 
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hopes and aspirations. Then, indeed, she had looked forward with 
rapture ; she now looked backward on the past with satisfaction, but 
not wholly without regret. pa 

Maria's triumph was of short duration: the brilliant star shone but for 
a moment, and thea vanished. Whilst her fame was the universal theme 
in society at Rome, she was fast fading away. Excitement and over- 
study had undermined her health, and she fell a victim to a rapid de- 
cline. The poor girl had plucked the flower of her hopes, but only to 
see it wither in her grasp. 


Ee 


THE DUKE MONK OF AL PENDURADA. 


BY WILLIAM H. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


On the rocky banks of the far-famed river Douro, and not far from the 
picturesque town of Entre Ambos os Rios, stands the very ancient con- 
vent of Al Pendurada, or, I ought to say, once stood, for I know not whe- 
ther the hand of time, or the still more relentless scythe of civil war has 
uot already levelled its venerable walls with the dust. {t was situated 
ou the summit of a rocky height, rising precipitately from the rapid 
atream which laved its base, and was on every other side surrounded by 
groves of lofty pine trees, the seeming guardians of its sacred precincts. 
The site was originally occupied by a Moorish fortress, whence it de- 
rived its name of Al Pendurada, The Overhanging, from its overhangirg 
the river; but when the accursed infidels were driven southward, its 
walls were converted by some Benedictine brothers into a domicile of 
their order, and in their possession it ever after remained. Notwith- 
standing the change, it still retained much of the gloomy grandeur of its 
former character. It was a spot fit for meditation and prayer, away from 
the busy haunts of men, yet in the midst of the richest and fairest scenes 
of nature, sufficient to excite the gratitude one might suppose of the most 
cold and obdurate of Heaven’s bounteous gifts. The Benedictines have 
ever been celebrated fully as much for their learning as for their piety, 
nor were those of the convent of All Pendurada behindband with the rest 
of their brethren, in the former gifts; indeed it was whispered abroad 
that they were somewhat too much addicted to the study of the occult 
sciences, to the neglect of their sacred duties, and the endangering of their 
precious souls. The ascetic cast of their countenances, their emaciated 
fighres, and the quick penetrating glances of their expressive eyes, 
showed, at all events, that they prized the culture of the intellect far 
above the gratification of the sense. 

It was a dark and stormy night in winter, the lightning was flasbing 
vividly, and rending with terrific crashes many a tall pine, the tempest 
was howling loudly and mournfully through the trees, which bent before 
the blast, the rain was falling in torrents, de!uging the plain below, the 
deep thunder was roaring and rattling, when the bell at the convent-gate 
rang a deep and prolongedpeal. The monks who heard it listened aghast 
at the unusual sound, and crossing themselves, muttered a Pater Noster; 
the aged porter aroused himself from his slumbers, and hastened with 
trembling steps to reconnoitre through the loop-hole by the side of the 
wicket-gate, the disturber of his rest. Before he could reach it another 
ominous peal was rung, and when he arrived at his post, so dark was the 
night, it was long before he could discern any one beneath. At last a vi- 
vid flash of lightning revealed a tall figure, wrapped closely in a cloak 
with aslouched hat over his face, pacing rapidly up and down betore the 
gate. The hand of the stranger was again on the handle ofthe bell, about 
to ring impatiently a third peal, when the porter addressed him. “ Pax 
vobiscum, Senhor Stranger—Why do you thus disturb the holy brethren 
of the convent at this unwonted hour?” , 

“To gain that shelter beneath their roof which you seem 80 little in- 
clined to afford me, that you keep me thus exposell to the pelting uf the 
storm,” answered the stranger, in adeep voice. 

“Pardon me, senhor,”’ said the porter, “ no strangers can be admitted 
beyond acertain hour, and that hour has long passed.” 

“Fool!” exclaimed the stranger, in a fierce tone, ‘‘ my errand admits 
of no delay. Open the gate forthwith, or I will send it tumbling about 
your ears,” 

‘* You are on the wrongside of the gate to threaten,” observed the por- 
ter to himself; “Tell me, senhor, with whom is your errand ?” 

le With your prior,” said the stranger, “ therefore open the gate forth- 
with, or beware of the consequences.” 

“1 dare not without his leave,” responded the porter. 

“Then procure his leave instantly,” said the stranger. 

“Who shall I say waits?” asked the porter, in a trembling accent, for 
he liked not the tones of the stranger’s voice. 

“Say the Conde de Fogo demands admittance,” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, fiercely. “ee 

‘‘ Mercy on us, who canthe Conde de Fogo be?” muttered the old por- 
terto himself; but feeling no inclination to hold further parley with the 
mysterious stranger, he hurried away to obey his behests, leaving him 
exposed to all the fury of the tempest which blew directly on the front of 
the convent. 

__ The prior was seated in biscell, with books of science open before him, 
illumined by a single small lamp of unusual brilliancy. His tall and 
emaciated figure wasewrapped closely round by his dark robes. A small 
cap was on his head, from beneath which escaped a few thin grey hairs; 
deep thought and study, it might also have been care, had left their 
indelible impressions, in many a furrow and wrinkle, on his brow and 
sallow cheeks. He looked up with an expression of vexation, as the 
old — entered and informed him that a stranger at the gate wished to 
see him. 

“Say [ cannot be disturbed at present,’ answered the prior, in the 
querulous tone of a student interrupted in the pursuit of knowledge. 
“‘ Let him be conducted to the strangers’ room; but no one must commu- 
nicate with = of the brothers at this hour.” 

lhe porter, bowing, retired to bear the answer to the stranger. 

“ Did you mention my name ?"’ cried the stranger, furiously. 
‘“‘N—n—no,” stammered out the porter. 

be Then, fool, do so instantly,” exclaimed the stranger, stamping his 
foot furiously on the ground, which returned a dull, hollow sound; “| 
require not the niggard hospitality which any beggar would equally re- 
ceive. 

— porter hobbled back with the message to the head of the con- 
vent. 

“ The Conde de Fogo !” muttered he prior, ‘I know of nu such title. 
Tell him I cannot be interrupted in my devotions.” And he again re- 
sumed bis studies. ‘ 


All this time the monks were collecting to learn the cause of this ill- 


omened noise at the gate. 


The porter once more returned with the prior’s answer. 
‘Open, then, the gate, and the point must be settled afterwards,” said 
the stranger ina threatening tone. 

On this, the porter passing through the inner gate, which was closed 
behind him, advanced with unwilling steps to admit the stranger to a de- 
tached part of the buildin appropriated to the recepton of guests. His 
pe almost refused to draw the bolts of the outer gate, and when he 
had effected his purpose, it flew back with a loud crash, almost hurling 
him to the ground. Every limb trembled, av he found himself close to 
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him 


the dark stranger, who, without uttering a word, strode on past 
while he with difficulty again closed the gate. 

“You monks of St. Benedict afford but churlish hospitality to those 
who claim it,” said the stranger, as the porter lighted bim into the guest 
house; “Ido not admire your proceedings. I desire to see your 
prior. Here, take tuis packet to him, and tell him so. He will no longer 
refuse me.’ 

Uttering these words, the stranger put a small packet into the hands 
of the porter, who, glad to escape from the unwelcome guest, hurried 
away with itto the prior. 

The prior severely rebuked the porter for again disturbing him ; but 
no sooner did his eyes fall on the contents of the packet, than a pallor, 
livid as that of death, overspread his countenance, and in a falte tone 
he ordered the porter forthwith to conduct the stranger to bis celi. Then 
closing his books, he threw himself back in his chair, and prepared 
himself for the interview. 

“ T thought so,” muttered the stganger, in a sarcastic tone. They were 
the only words he spoke, till, striding after the porter, the old man 
ushered him inte the presence ofthe prior. The prior did not rise from 
his seat, but folding his arms on his bosom, he moved himself to listen 
te the communications of his visitor. The stranger, without doffing his 
hat, on laying aside his cloak threw himself into achair opposite where 
he sat, regarding the superior of the convent with a glance which might 
well have made the stoutest heart tremble. ‘The porter remained in the 
cell as long as he could find excuse so to do, but was quickly ordered by the 
prior caretully toclose the door, and to retire out of ear-shot. Whether 
the porter obeyed or not, I cannot tell, but he afterwards declare that 
he heard strange sounds, and smelt suspicious odours emanating from 
the cell of the prior, and that as he passed the door he saw bright lights 
burning duringall the night long. However, nothing certain was ever 
known of whatoccurred during that eventful night between the holy 
prior and his mysterious guest. Whether it was passed in prayer and 
penance, in feasting and revelling, or in deep study and the discussion 
of abstruse points, no one could venture to say. The lightning flashed as 
at first, the clouds discharged deluges of rain, and the thunder rolled 
fearfully until the morning dawned, when the prior, followed by a tall 
figure habited in the robes of the order, appeared at matin prayers. 

The tall figure was, doubtless, the mysterious stranger, but as he ex- 
changed neither word nor sign with any one, and as his features re- 
mained closely concealed in his hood, noone could to a certainty say. 
At all events, if it were he, his nature had wonderfully changed, for, 
instead of the fierce vapouring person of the previous night, he now ap- 
peared humble and abashed, trembling violently it was observed as any 
of the sacred names were pronounced. No one dared question the 
prior, nor did he seem inclined to satisfy the curiosity of his inferiors. 
Time passed on, and the mysterious stranger had become a regular in- 
mate of the convent. Yet what was most strange, no one had seen his 
face, and withno one had he exchanged a word, even of salutation. 

A ceil had beén appropriated to hin, into which no one éntered ; when- 
ever he qaitted it he securely closed the door, and when a prying lay bro- 
ther once attempted to open it, he discovered that there were other fas- 
tenings besides the usual lock. The same curious individual declared 
that an odour of so powerful a nature issued from the key+hole, when his 
nose approached it, that it almost knocked him to the ground, and that 
on no consideration would he again attempt the same experiment. 
Between his own cell and that of the prior the stranger spent most of his 
time, except when, during tempest and rain, he issued forth into the con- 
vent garden, and by the flash of the vivid lightning plucked certain 
herbs which grew there. Whether he eat them or used them in some 
chemical preparation, or for unlawful charms, no one knew, and yario 
were the opinions hazarded on the subject. Indeed there was only ot 
thing certain about it, that he was a very strange inebenpoulsanaibte be- 
Ing. Whether his time was spent in performing penance or not was also 
to be doubted. He certainly paid slight attention to the rules of the con- 
vent, and to the ordinances of religion still less. It was evident that he 
did so, even then most: unwillingly, as was observed on the first day af- 
ter his arrival. 

Time, the destroyer of earthly things, the elucidator of mysteries, Was 
ultimately to bring to light theimportant secret. One night the old por- 
ter, who had always kept a vigilant watch on the movements of the stran- 
ger, without, however, discovering any thing, was ensconced in dark 
shadow at no great distance from a door which opened out of the convent 
into the garden, when he heard footsteps approaghing. Looking eagarly 
he soon perceived that it was the prior of the convent, accompanied by 
the mysterious stranger. At this instant the moon, bursting forth from 
behind a cloud, cast her rays directly on the face of the strange monk, 
whose cowl was thrown back, and revealed to the astonished porter a 
countenance so dark, fierce, and revolting, that he felt he had never con- 
ceived any thing so horrible. Onward the terrific personage and the holy 
prior advanced, neither of them perceiving that any one was near, while 
the porter followed with cautious steps, to see whither they were going 
and what they were about to do, 

At the end of the garden was a summer-house. ‘The stanger and the 
prior glided on directly for it, they entered, and the former, alter making 
certain signs and repeating certain words, lifted a trap-door in the floor, 
and both descended. 

The porter was all the time looking through the window, and seeing 
the aperture in the floor remained open, without considering the con- 
sequences, he followed. A flight of stone steps conducted him downa 
considerable depth, when he found himself in a long vaulted passage. 
Along this he continued for a considerable distance, till he perceived the 
fresh air blowing on his face, and a little further on found himself emer- 
mee ey behind a rock, on the side of the hill on which the convent 
stood. 


He leoked round to discover the direction the prior and the stranger 
had taken, but they were nowhere to be seen, and had it not been, as he 
affirmed, for a certain sulphurous smell, which evidently came from the 
lower part of the hill, he would have been utterly unable to follow them. 
Guided, however, by that indubitable sign, he tracked them for a consi- 
derable distance to the centre of a thick forest, which, as I have said, 
nearly surrounded the hill. Before him rose a vast rock, an excrescence, 
as itwere, from the side of the mountain, overgrown in many places with 
shrubs and creeping plants. The dark monk paused befure it, when re- 
peating some cabalistic words in an unearthly tone, he struck it witha 
wand he carried in his hand. The rock, with aloud crash, rent open, 
exposing to view a vast iron gate, studded over with nails of yellow hue 
which glitiered like burnished gold. 

The gate, at the command of the dark stranger, likewise flew open 
with an awful noise, which resounded through the woods, and sent the 
bats and owls, and other birds and beasts of night, screeching and how!l- 
ing with terror amid the trees. The old porter trembled, as well he 
might, at these unearthly sounds, expecting that every instant a troop of 
demous would rash out and carry him off neck and heels, his conscience 
teliing him all the time that he ought to have been at his post, instead of 
ittempting to pry into his superior’s secrets. It was too late, however, to 
recede, his legs, indeed, would not have carried him had he tried it, for 








his knees kuocked together so much with alarm, that he wondered the 
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Some sought her for her wealth, some for her beauty, and 
some for the graces of her mind and loving disposition, but it is to be 
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i he monk did not bear the noise they made. They, however, | many lovers. 
acanae yar shanaed os remark it, pm | the old man, crouching 


were far tuo busily 
down behind a tree, watched what next would follow. : 

His eyes expanded, his mouth opened wide, his breath came short with 
astonishment. He had heard of such things, but did not believe them 
true. He now could scarcely trust his senses. The dark stranger, grasp- 
ing the hand of the venerable prior, led him forward. As the gates flew 
open, they advanced beneath a massive archway, when a light of dazzling 
brilliancy burst forth, illuminating the whole interior of a vast cavern 
which appeared before them, and strains of martial music, cymbais clash- 
ing, drums beating, trumpets sounding, struck upon the astonished ear 
of the porter. At first he could scarcely distinguish the innumerable 
splendid objects which ye before his ravished sight, but by degrees 
he perceived a beautiful hall, the walls adorned with arabesque orna- 
ments, of blue, and silver, and yellow, and thousands of golden lamps of 
antique shape, emitting the most delicious odours and brilliant flames, 
hung suspended from the vaulted roof, which was supported by rows of 
delicate columns, round which were gracefully entwined the slender stems 
of creeping plants, bearing fruits and flowers, formed, it seemed, of the 
most precious stones. Down the centre of the hall was a table, loaded 
with the choicest viands on silver and golden salvers, and the ruby juice 
of the grape opeeeing crystal ~ and fruits of every clime of ex- 
traordinary size and beauty. All seemed prepared for a arge party of 
guests. On either side, two fountains threw up silvery Jets 0 bright wa- 
ter almost to the roof, falling again, tinted with rainbow hues, into the 
circular basins whence they sprung. At the further end —— curtains 
of blue and silver, from behind which appeared to proceed the strains of 
masic which floated through the hall, Suddenly the end of the hall ex- 
panded, and marble steps and columns, and terraces and green trees, and 

y flowers, and rocks and the yellow sands of the sea-shore, the azure 
pe and dancing waves appeared beyond. The music grew louder and 
more lively, and on every side came trooping along bands of gallant cava- 
liers in gorgeous habilaments, their snowy turbans with the pale crescent 
on their heads, and their jewelled scim.tars by their sides, betokenin 
them to belong to the race of the accursed Moors. They were followe 
by an equal number of dames of surpassing loveliness, some in Eastern 
dress, but others in the ancient costume of Portugal, surrounding one, 
whose majestic mien and unequalled beau proclaimed her their queen. 
Her robes were of silver and blue, and a silver crescent was fastened to 
her head, and a snow-white veil which fell in graceful folds over her raven 
locks and alabaster neck, while her eyes of ebon hue outshone in lustre 
the surrounding illumination. Last of all came the band of Oriental mu- 
sicians, who, as the cavaliers and ladies took their seats at the table, 
ranged themselves at the further end of the hall. As the Queen advanced 
80 did the dark monk and the prior, to meet her; and as they approached, 
their costume, wonderful to relate, seemed to undergo a complete change, 
and instead of the sombre coloured robes of the order, they — in 
the magnificent costume of the East. Both knelt; and the dark stranger, 
taking her hand, pressed it to his lips. He then addressed her : 

“Fair queen of night,” he said, in tones loud enough for the porter to 
hear, ‘‘ beauteous sovereign of the regions of mystic joy, I bring a votary, 
who, for long years past, has desired to worship at your shrine, and now 
casting aside forever the garb of mortal ignorance, will indue the mantle 
of knowledge, and quatf the goblet of eternal youth.” 

“ He and all others, who boldly throw off the trammels of superstition, 
are welcome to our realms,’ replied the queen, in a voice of the sweet- 
est meloly. 

“ He is welcome!” echoed all the gay cavaliers and lovely dames. 

And the prior then kissing the hand of the beauteous queen, she raised 
up both him and the dark stranger, and conducting them to the upper end 
of the banqueting table, placed one on each hand, by her side. Assoon 
as she had taken her seat, the band again sent forth their enliveniz 
strains, and the feasting commenced. ‘The revellers ate and talked, and, 
in spite of the prohibition of the Koran, pledged each other in goblets oi 
sparkling wine. The eyes of the dames grew brighter, the glances of 
choeavd iers more expressive; laughter and merriment resounded through 
the hall. As soon as the banquet was concluded, the tables and benches, 
and the viands and rich wines disappeared, and the cavaliers, contrary 
to all Eastern habits, leading forth the lovely dames to the sound of lively 
music, formed themselves in ranks to commence the sprightly dance; 
they whirled and swam, they turned and twisted in every conceivable and 
inconceivable figure, till the old porter felt inclined to join them in their 
amusement. Fortunately for himself he did not. What struck him as 
singular, was to see the aged prior, the reverend head of this convent, 
springing, and leaping, and twirling about with greater animation and 
agility than all the rest; his partner a damsel lovely as a houri, and play- 
ful as an antelope. 

Suddenly, there was a profound silence. The change was awful. 

“ Bring hither the mantle of knowledge and ‘the goblet of eternal youth,”’ 
exclaimed the queen, in a loud voice; and, at her command, a troop of 
pages appeared, bearing between them a mantle of dazzling richness and 
a chalice of glittering brightness. 

The dark stranger, for the old porter knew him among the rest by his 

uliar mien and swarthy visage, then, seizing the prior by the hand, 
fod him before the queen; “ Mortal, your wishes are about to be accom- 
plished,” be exclaimed, “ you have tasted of the delights of our existence, 
now learn the truth and make them eternal.” 

On this the prior knelt down, and wild strains of music filled the air. 
The dark stranger cast the mantle over the prior’s shoulders. The lamps 

ve forth a blue and lurid glare; the cavaliers and dames seemed chang- 
fr in form. The dark stranger grew darker and more lofty in stature. 

The prior, unheeding what was passing, seized the glittering goblet; 
but no sooner had his lips touched the brim than it fell with a terrific 

crash from his palsied hand. Loud unearthly shrieks of laughter, cries 
and groans of agony, every terrific noise imaginable resounded through 
the Peent. Lurid flames and curling wreaths of dark smoke burst forth ; 
amid which, forms, hideous, loathsome, and dreadful appeared, undefin- 
ed and indescribable, among whom the body of the hapless prior was tos- 
sed to and fro, till the shapes, expanding suddenly, rushed forth from the 
mouth of the cavern, spreading over the whole forest, and the gates 
closed with the clang of the loudest thunder. What next happened the 

orter knew not, for seized with a mortal dread, his knees no longer re- 
Faeed to perform their oflice, but taking to his heels, he ran faster than he 

had ever before done in his life towards the convent. Letting himself in 
by aside gate, and bolting it securely, he hurried round to fasten every 
entrance, Fost the demons should find their way into the convent, and 
then hastening to the cell of the father-confessor, he fell on his knees, and 
made a full confession of all he had seen. 

The face of the father-confessom grew long as he heard the tale, for 
he was alarmed for the credit of his convent, not to speak of the soul of 
his superior, which he rightly conjectured was sorely perilled if not al- 
together lost; but, alas, that it might be too late to rescue, from the 
fangs of the evil one, so he set his wits to work to protect the former 
from injury. Charging the porter, on pain of excommunication and star- 
vation tor six months, not to utter a word of what he had seen, he repair- 
ed to the cell of the superior. He knocked, and knocked, but no one 
answered; he then went to that occupied by the dark monk—it was al- 
so empty. Thenext morning no prior 1 ws The monks were as- 
tonished. They hunted round in every cell, they looked through every 
part of the church, and through every apartment; they examined the 
— and outhouses. Their toil was in vain—no prior was to be found. 

hat was equally strange, the dark monk had disappeared, and from that 
day to this has never been heard of. At last, the monks bethought them 
of looking outside the convent walls—perhaps the father-confessor put it 
into their heads so to do—but, sure enough, at the very spot where the 
porter had seen the prior and the dark stranger enter the cavern, there 
was the disfigured and blackened corpse of the former found, but nv one 

suspected the cause and dreadful manner of his death. It was said, that 
for some unknown reason having wandered beyond the walls of the con- 
vent, he had died by the hand of an assassin. At all events he was, 
buried with all the pomps which his rank and noted piety demanded 
though it was remarked as a strange coincidence, at which the officiat- 
ing priests trembled and quaked, that during the funeral ceremony, the 
lamps burned dim and blue, and that as the solemn strains of the music 
pealed through the church, they were accémpanied by a chorus of sup- 
ressed groans and shrieks. No one would ever have discovered the 


dreadful truth, had the porter kept his own counsel; but he was fond of 


talking, and somehow or other, it sli »ped out, and the tale became ru- 
moured abroad throughout the seighbeurhoed, till at last not a peasant 
but was able to repeat it in the very words I have used. The superior 
brothers of the convent, however, strongly denied the truth of the story, 
and gave the following version of it. 


Somewhere about the commencement, or rather towards the middle of 


the fourteenth century, there dwelt near the beautiful and romantic town 
of Guimaraens, an old noble, Dom Diogo da Souza by name, who, be- 
sides a castle, numerous armed retainers, and stores of wealth, posses- 
sed what he valued far more, a lovely daughter. Donna Serafina was th 

pride of his heart, the light of his eyes, and most unhappy he felt at the 
thought of parting with her, whenever she should become the bride of 


former were the most numerous and persevering. 

pp pe was a certain Dom Perez da Galba, who lived by himself 
in a castle a long way off, in the wildest part of the mountains, to the 
north of the province of the Mjnho,«where it was said he practised arts 
forbidden by the chureh, and dangerous to the safety of his soul. Such 
an abode, it was not likely; would suit the taste of a young . and lovely 
girl of sixteen, nor was the appearance of the grave Dom imself more 
calculated to please her, but nevertheless from his wealth and influence 
he found more favour in the eyes of her father than any of her other ad- 
mirers. The old fidalgo probably thought, that from his more mature 
age and graver manners he would be beiter abie to defend an innocent 
and artless wife from the snares and dangers to which, in this wicked 
world, she would be exposed. 

Accustomed to obey her parent in all things, she thought not of prov- 
ing refractory in this, and before long Dom Perez da Galba became her 
betrothed husband. Before, however, the intended nuptials were pub- 
licly announced, a young and gallant cavalier, the Count of Vizella, made 
his appearance at the castle of Dom Diego da Souza, attracted, doubtless- 
ly, by the far-famed beauty and wealth of his youthful daughter, though 
he gave very different reasons as the cause of his coming. He was tall in 
person, fascinating in manner, with dark, expressive features, and eyes of 
peculiar brilliancy; indeed, his enemies whispered that there was evi- 
dently a strong tinge of Moorish blood in his veins. Subtly and surely 
he offered up the incense of his adoration at the feet of the beautifal Se- 
rafina, nor is it surprising that she forgot to turn a deaf ear to the tender 
protestations of the tempter. That heart which had hitherto been her 
own, was lost to the dark stranger, and when he came who could claim 
it by right—it was hers no longer to give. The word of her noble father 
had, howeve. een pledged to Dom Perez, and he was in no humour to 
forego his righ.. He longed to return to his castle to pursue his cabalis- 
tic researches, and he wished not to go without his blooming wife. 

Rather would the Lusitanian noble sacrifice fifty children than cast a 
taint upon his honour, so the hapless Serafina was told that she must pre- 
pare to acompany Dom Perez as his bride. With bitter tears she entreat- 
ed the count, who knelt at her feet, to take his departure, for she was 
well aware there was no hope for her. Her father would not retract, 
and Dom Perez was inflexible. The count rose from his knees, vowing 
eternal love to her, and enmity of the same duration to whoever became 
her husband. 

Not many days afterwards the marriage ceremony took place, and the 
young bride was carried away to her future abode among the mountains. 

But a few months had passed away since Dom Perez da Galba had com- 
menced his wedded life, when one winter’s evening a knight, who had 
lost his way among the mountains, demanded shelter within his castle 
walls. Under such circumstances a beggar ceuld not ke denied. 

He entered, but what was strange, he wore his vizor down, asserting 
that he was under a vow never to lay aside his armour, or expose his fer- 
tures to mortal man, till he had shore off fifty tarbaned heads of the Moor- 
ish infidels. Once, however, securely housed within the castle, he was 
in no great hurry, it a to take his departure. Day after day he re- 
mained, nor paid the least attention to any of the hints Ite received from 
Dom Perez, that his society was no longer required. 

In the meantime it was;remarked that Donna Serafina became more ab- 
stracted and melancholy than heretofore, and at last the suspicions of her 
husband were aroused. What those suspicions were it is needless to say. 
If he treated her with coldness before, she now experienced unheard-of 
cruelty. He came at last to the stern resolution of {contining her in a 
dark dungeon of the castle, and driving the stranger from beneath his roof, 
when as he was sitting in his chamber in a lofty turret, considering the best 
means of effecting his purpose, a domestic rapped loudly at the door. Or- 
dering the man to enter, with consternation in his countenance the varlet 
stated that the stranger knight had suddenly mounted his charger, and, 
while the porters were unprepared to oppose ‘him, had dashed over the 
drawbridge a veiled form in his arms. 

“ Where is your mistress ?” exclaimed Dom Perez. 

No one knew-—they hunted all round the castle—she was not to be 
found. 

“T thought so,” said the Dom. “To horse! to horse!” 

Thirty men, with their lords at their heads, were soon in theirs addles, 

















and galloping from the castle gates rode in hot pursuit of the fugitives. 
Away they went, over the hillsand dales, nor were they long in discovering 
the charger of the knight before them. 

“Cuthimdown. Spare not the ravisher!’’ exclaimed Dom Perez, and 
he and all his men ashoed and hewed away with theirtwo handed swords 
at the stranger. He was not idle, but laid about him with right good-will, 
till many of his assailants were brought low. Numbers, however, pre- 
vailed, encumbered as he was with his precious burden. His charger, 
bleeding from numerous wounds, sank upon the ground, and before he 
could disengage himself, the lady, for it was, alas, Donna Serafina herself, 
was torn from bie arms. Springing again on his feet before any could seize 
him he rushed to ier rescue, but it was too late, she was beyond his 
reach, Undaunted he sprang upona steed‘ whose rider had been dismount- 
ed and pressing his spurs to its flanks, clove his way from amid the foes 
who hemmed him in. Dom Perez was turious at the escape of the daring 
stranger who had thus insulted him, but baving his wife again in his power 
he determined to wreak his vengeance upon her head. The helpless 
Donna Serafina was conveyed back to the castle, but from that day to this 
was never seen alive. Soon after this occurrence Dom Diego da Souza 
arrived to visit his daughter with a large retinue of armed men. The 
lady was not forthcoming, nor could Dom Perez give any satisfactory ac- 
count of her, The indignant father vowed vengeance against the heart- 
less husband, and returning home prepared every means in his power to 
execute his purpose. Dom Perez saw the storm which was hanging over 
his head, and not knowing how otherwise to avoid it, not being of a war- 
like disposition, shut up his castle, dismissed his retainers, and with all the 
wealth he could at the moment collect, took shelter in the convent of Al 
Pendurada, Sume years passed away, and he became the superior of the 
establishment. Ifremorse ever assailed him for the death of his wife, 
he strove to overcome it by more assiduous application to his studies, 
and had partially sueceeded when the appearance of a strange man, in 
whom he recognised the once youthful Count of Vizella, recalled all the 
pust,to his mind. It is needless to add more. The avenger had come, 
aud there can be no doubt that the Count of Vizella, the stranger in the 
castle of Dom Perez, the Conde de Fogo, and the murderer of the prior 
were one and the same—the mysterious personage—the Dark Monk ef 
Al Pendurada. 


an 


FINANCIAL RUSSIA AND ITS GOLD PRODUCE, 


The exceeding prosperity of the Russian finances, and the command of 
ready money possessed by the tsar” of that couutry as evidenced by 
almost simultaneous investments etfected in France, Great Britain, and 
Prussia ; has, probably more than any thing else—mnrore, even than the 
mystery that envelops its vast population, its secret struggles for a repre- 
sentative government, or the workings of its gigantic despotism—at- 





* The orthography of this word has so varied of late, as to deserve a 
moment’s attention. Formerly it was always written czar; but the cus- 
tom of tzar, or tsar, has been gradually gaining ground, as being the only 
form which truly represents the Russian pronunciation, The Poles write 
it car, but pronounce it tsar like the Russian, their c being equivalent to 
ts, not as with us to k. The French now write tsar, but pronounce it 
gzar; the Germans can only express the word by a character which has a 
harsh sound, composed of t and s united. 

It has been pretty generally received that the word czar is an etymolo- 
gical abbreviation of the word Cwsar, emperor. But a fatal objection 
is met with to this etymology, in the old Sclavonic version of the New 
Testament, where the title of Cwsar, is always represented by Kessar or 
Kegar, while that of tsar is simply given to kings. 

Karamzine, the most esteemed historian of Russia, says upon this sub- 
ject, “This name is not, as many persons suppose without reason, an ab- 
breviation of the Latin Cesar, but it is an old term peculiar to the Ori- 
ental languages.” 

[t is the same word, apparently, which is met with as the final syl- 
lable attached to the names of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings, as 
Phalas-sar, Nabonas-sar, &c. In the Persian language, the word still re- 
presents the throne aud the supreme authority. It was used by the 
Tatar and Mongolian khgns, and by the kings of Kasan, Astrakhan, and 
Siberia, Hence it was that Huppel thinks that it was derived thence, 
and that the Russian autocrats adopted the titles uf the sovereigns whuse 
territories they had conquered by the force of arms. 

But it is to be objected to this that Muller relates that the citizens of 
?skof, ou the occasion of a deputatioa to Joann LIL, Vassilievitch, in 
1477, gave this title to the Prince of Moscow. Iu 1505, according to 
Karamzine, the same princes assumed no other title: and, accordiny to 
Huppel himself, Joann 1V. assumed the title of tsar as early as in 1547, 
| whereas Kasan was not definitively subjected till 1552 Astrakhan till 1557 





one of the neighbouring fidalgos who laid claims to her hand. She had and Siberia till 1582. It is, therefore, to the khans of the great Golden 
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tracted the attention of European nations to the progress and to the \. 
ture prospects of that colossal power. — 

The position of Russia in Europe is, indeed, one of the most impo 
tee presented by the future. The vitality of Great Britain and 

rance are concerned in it as a question of influence, of preponderance 
and of equilibrium ; but for Germany, upon which the empire of the 
tsars will bear down with its whole weight, the moment that no more ob- 
stacles are met in Poland, it is a question of life and death, of independ- 
ence and nationality. This threatening eeneowe has been more par- 
ticularly made manifest of late by M. Thiers and M. de Lamartine. 
“ Nature,” says the historian of the Girondists (t. 1, p. 293, &c.), “has 
grauted to itau immense, but ungrateful soil, upon the globe,” yet this 
ungrateful soil is covering itself with inhabitants, and nowhere, except 
in some parts of the United States, has the progress of the population 
been more remarkable.” 

In the time of Peter the Great, scarcely a century and a half ago, 
Russia had only 16,000,000 souls, in the present day it has nearly 60,- 
000,000: and it must not be supposed that this prodigious increase has 
been derived from new conquests, for, in the same interval, the superfi- 
cies of the empire haa only increased one-fourth, 

The same remarkable progress has also chiaracterized the revenues of 
the empire. At the death of the great tsar, the total revenue did not ex- 
ceed 26,000,0002. sterling ; at the commencement of this century it rose 
to 140,000,000/., and it is now not less than 500,000 ,0002. 

These data are derived from a work just published by M. J. H. Schnitz- 
ler, the veteran statistician of the Russian empire, who, in 1829, publish 
ed his celebrated “ Essai d'une Statistique Generale de I’ Empire de Rus- 
se,” and who, faithful to his first attachment, after having consecrated to 
Russia all his youthful zeal, imposed upon himself the weighty task of 
studying this great subject, in all its possible ramifications and of con 
sidering it attentively under every possible aspect. The result has been 
a newly published “ Histoire Intime de la Russie, sous les Empereurs 
Alexandre et Nicolas.” 

This work, although devoted to the consideration of the same period 
as that to which the almost simultaneously published work ef the distin- 
pane statesman Tourguenetf (M Nicolas Tourghenief, Schnitzler calls 

im) refers, more especially in what concerns the crisis of 1825, still 
differs materially from the ex-statesman and supposed conspirator’s work, 
inasmuch as M. Schnitzler does not admit the basis of .M. Tourgueneff's 
argument, as opposed to the report of this commission of inquiry, that 
the secret societies had no concern with that ill-fated movement. M. 
Schnitzler argues, that the participation of Pestel, of Troubetzkoi, and 
others, both in the acts of secret societies and in the insurrection, attest 
the intimate relations that existed between the two; but he at the same 
time admits, that the first founders of the secret societies had no connex- 
ion with their subsequent progress and with the conspirators of 1825. 

As we intend, however, to devote some space hereafter to the separate 
consideration of these important subjects, we shall confine ourselves, in 
the present instance, to one of more immediate interest, the great native 
resources of the precious metals, in connexion with their workings upon 
the financial system of the country. 

Up to 1821, only two golden mines were known in Russia, of which 
those of Bexesof and of Kirlatof in the government of Tobolsk were the 
richest, about forty pounds (each of forty Russian pounds), being furnish- 
ed every year. But after the discovery ofthe great Ural mines, where 
a mass of native gold of an extremely pure quality, weighing twenty-five 
pounds, was obtained,” the rate uf produce assumed quite a new aspect. 

By 1824, fifteen different mines were opened in the environs of Eka- 
terineburg, and they furnished an average of 206 pouds 37 lbs. In the 
ensuing four years this produce so far increased as to be equivalent for 
the whole period to upwards of L2,000,000 sterling, the price of the Rus- 
sian pound being taken at about L62 sterling. The value of the gold 
washings began now to extend itselfinto various quarters. The district 
of Bogoslov, in the district of Verkhoture, furnished, notwithstanding its 
northerly latitude, which only allowed of its being worked during a short 
period ot the year, nearly a quarter of a pound (twenty zolotniks) out of 
every hundred pounds of alluvium. , 

It was at this period, also, that it wasdiscovered that the gold washings 
of the Ural contained a considerable portion of platinum. During the 
years of 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827, 54 pouds, 6lbs., 88 zolotniks, of this 
valuable metal were collected. It was not, however, till 1828, that Rus- 
sian money began to be coined in platinum. 

At this period, also, twelve ditferent mines of silver were in operation, 
more especially in the Altai and in Siberia, and these furnished annually 
about 3000 pouds. A great quantity of gold was also obtained from the 
chemical solution of the silver, and this latter produce was almost a pure 
profit to government, as all expenses were paid by the profit made upon 
the original mineral as it came from the mine. 

These important facts began to occupy the attention of men of science, 
statists, and geologists more especially, long before it was forced upon 
that of politicians, proverbially in the rear of the progress of practical 
science, however well versed they may be in court intrigue and interna- 
tional subterfuges. Yetnot only have the great metalliferous accumula- 
tions of the Ural and Altai being yearly adding to the fame of these chains, 
but they have also been gradually contributing to place Russia in a finan- 
cial position in advance of other European nations, and they are by many 
believed to threaten eventually most civilised nations with important re- 
sults, by changing the relative value of gold as a standard 

In Russia, as in the Brazils, it is to be observed that the great mass of 
the valuable metals is derived from local detritas or alluvia, usually cal- 
led gold sand, which Schnitzler calls gravel, but for which, according to 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, to whom we are indebted for by far the 
most complete and perfect account of these deposits, the term of shingle 
wonld be much more appropriate. It is further to be observed, that 
with very trifling exceptions, all such auriferous detritus in the Russian 
empire occurs on the eastern or Siberian side of the Ural. 

Already in the reign of Paul and Alexander, it had been remarked that 
these gold alluvia were found to extend in a certain zone to the north 
and south of Bkaterineburg, throughout five or six degrees of latitude, 
yet notwithstanding the increased exploration and many researches in 
the northern and southern portion of the chain, the gold extracted did 
not exceed at that time the annual value of from a quarter to half a mil- 
lion sterling. Sir R. 1. Marchison adopts the latter estimate, Schunitzler 
the former. 

The reign of the Emperor Nicolas has, however, been distinguished by 
the important discovery, that portions of the great eastern regions of Si- 
beria are highly auriferous, more especially the governments of Tomsk 
and leniseik, where low ridges, similarly constructed, geologically epeak - 
ing, to those on the eastern flank of the Ural, and like them trending from 
north to south, appear as offsets from the great eastern and western chain 
of the Altai, which separate Siberia from China. 

We derived lately a brief but graphic account from Sir George Simp- 
son’s work, of the rapid increase of population in these governments, 
produced by the mining colonies, and the rise of towns and cities in pre- 
viously little frequented districts. It will be the less difficult to under- 
stand this rapid growth of such colonies, when it is kuown that these dis- 
tant regions, which did not at first atford a third part of the gold that the 
Ural produced, by recent researches, have undergone so rapid and ex- 
traordinary an increase of produce, that in 1843 the eastern Siberian tracts 
alone yielded considerably upwards of two millions and a quarter ster- 
ling ; raising the total gold produce of the Russian empire, according to 
Sir R. I. Murchison, to near three millions sterling. 

If this great increment is sustained during a certain number of years, 
there can be no doubt it will ultimately reduce the standard of value. 
But it is by no means certain that this will be the case, and much doubt 
exists upon the subject even among those best qualified to forma correct 
opinion. Gold alluvia being but the detritus of veins which once existed 
in the adjacent rocks, it might be supposed, that in piercing these rocks 
the miner would find more copious stores of the metal. Experience, 
however, has shown that such is not the fact, and to whatever cause due, 
it is generally found that the veins which rise from great depths in the 
crust of the earth, are richly auriferous towards their “pper limit only. 
Hence it is that nearly the whole of the ancient surface of rocks having 
undergone denudation and consequent destruction, the greater quanti- 
ties of gold are found in the detritus on the flanks of the hills or in the 
valleys between them. So long, therefore, as these alluvia are unexhaust- 
ed, 80 long may the miner extract from them, by mere maceration and 
washing, the ore which would be obtained at much greater cost from the 
solid rock. ifs ‘ y 

But these alluvia having well-defined Jimits and an easily ascertained 








Horde, that we must refer the origin of this name, adopted by the princes 
of Moscow and the kings of Russia. wy ® 

Peter the Great acknowledged the difference between tsar and Cesar, 
by substituting the title of Césarevna to that of tsarevna, which had 
been given, up to that period, to the royal princesses. Catherine ILI. 
first adopted the title of cesarevitch for the heir-presumptive. This ter- 
mination of yitch (not witz nor wicz) in the feminine evna, or oyna, is 
patronymic. 


*Essai de Statistique|Generale, &. J. H. Schnitzler. 
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nt, they may certainly be exhausted; and such has been the case in 
‘ost civilized countries, in which, as in our own isles, the valuable met. 
‘a were abundant in olden times, but from which they have now eutire- 
y disappeared. ; ‘ i 
It is a difficu!: task, however, notwithstanding this fact, to arrive at 
any accurate conclusions with regard to the possible duration of the pre- 
ductiveness of the Siberian mines. It has been most plausibly suggested 
that the north, and even the southern spurs of the great Central Asiatic 
chain, may even be repeated over and over again, like so many meridian 
ridges, across the greater portion of the whole of the Asiatic continent, 
and that they may be always more or less rich in metalliferous products. 

From the researches of Humboldt and his associates, we learn that 
rooks similar to those which are so auriferous in the Ural, re-appear in 

various parallels of longitude along the flanks of the Altai. Professor 
Hoffman also discovered, in 1843, a tract in Siberia in which the very 
richest gold alluvia occur in a region exclusively occupied by granite 
and schistous rocks. : : : : 

Captain Newbold has ascertaiued that auriferous veins and deposits ex- 
ist at various points in Hindostan, extending from north to south, and he 
strongly urges their further and more scientific exploration. Again we 
are told by Helmerson and others that some of the southern off-sets from 
the Altai, which extended into China, are auriferous, and one of them, 
the Tar-Bagatia, the northern part of which isin the Russian territory. 
has already proved highly productive. This last fact is of very great im- 

rtance, for the Celestial empire, which has only just now been partially 
opened out to European enterprise, may very probably prove to have its 
own vast golden regions like Siberia. 

Sir R. i. Murchison states, that in the Ural, as in the other parts of 
Siberia, greenstones, syenites, and serpentines appear invariably to have 
been the agents by which the metamorphic rocks have been rendered 
auriferous; now as the structure of the Taurus and its spurs, of the Ama- 

nus and the Lebanon and of the Kordistan mountains is precisely similar, 
and gold grains have already been found in sitd in the former, there is 
every reason to believe that there exists a very fine fieid for gold-search- 
ers throughout all Western Asia. In a similar manner the distinguished 
traveller Adolph Erman has ascertained that rocks of a similar character 
extend even to the Alden mountains, not far from the shores opposite 
Kamischatka ; they are therefore in allprobability continued on the oppo- 
site side, and the auriferous deposits may be thus found to extend into 
British America. 

Count Keyserling has further stated that in the auriferous region dis- 
covered by Mr. Hoffman, and which includes a district with an area 
larger than all France, all the subjacent rocks, when pounded up and 
analysed,jafford a certain per centage of gold. This diffusion of gold 
throughout the matrix of rocks, does not, however, always promise well 
tothe miuer, for the expense of pounding the rock and extricating the 
ore is a very different and infinitely more expensive process than the 
washing of alluvia; nor do we teel inclined to attach any importance to 
this reported discovery. 

Still there can be no doubt, from all the circumstances of the case, froia 
the depth of the Siberian auriferous allavia, the extent of countries which 
they occupy, and the distant regions in which they recur, that compar- 
ing the brief time since these rich resources have been brought to light, 
and the small number of poin's at which they have as yet been worked, 
with the length of time during which the one region of Brazil has con- 
tinued to supply modern Europe with an almost undiminished quantity 


great reduction in the number of notes, the value of such as re- 
mained in circulation underwent a scarcely perceptible augmentation. 
Before that time the silver rouble was worth four paper roubles; after 
the 150,000,000 of paper roubles had been withdrawn from circulation, it 
continued worth three roubles eighty kopecks. It was then perceived 
that the measure had failed. and that after a debt of 150,000,000, at six 
per cent., had been contracted without any return, The amount left in 
circulation wus estimated at about 550,000,000. 

An improvement has, however, been latterly effected, based upon the 
principles of public credit long ago adopted among the more civilised 
countries of Europe, and the paper-mouey is now made to represent the 
same sum in precious metals in deposit, but Russia, like Anstria and 
sume other countries, wants yet to feel that paper-money should, also, 
only represent such sums, as would be of inconvenient bulk in the metal- 
lic form. As to re-establishing an equilibrium between the paper and 
metallic currency, political economists appear to see no other way than 
coining a monetary unit, which shall be called a rouble, and whic shall 
be represented by a paper equivalent of the same intrinsic value. It is 
to be observed that the introduction of platinum into Russia, for the 
highest coinages of the empire, gives a farther advantage to the currency 
of that country over that of others, as it leaves more gold to be disposed 
of with the stranger. 

But this does not throw into the hands of a government, not possess- 
ing either a very considerable or a very flourishing revenue, so much gold 
for disposal as the use of paper-apeny. which always drives out to a cer- 
tain exteut that of the precious metals, and which has become the most 
common and almost the sole circulation in Russia. It is this, combined 
with the extraordinary produce of its metalliferous mines, which has, for 
the time being, placed a considerable superabundance of gold at the com- 
mand of the Russian potentate. 

It is evident that the application of such superabundance, to the pur- 
chase of stock in foreign countries, gives to one nation greater political 
power for good or evil, than if it was left to idly represent a certain pa- 
per-circulation at home. Gold must, also, always be the great siuew of 
the severest affliction that can befall hamanity—war. But to the real, 
industrial, and commercial prosperity of the nation, it adds but little, of 
which the best proof is that it is litle wanted there. To the real sources 
of national wealth—the produce of material objects of daily demand and 
consumption—it adds, only as a source of employment, and a means of 
occupation often, however, hurtful, as withdrawing the opulation from 
pursuits at once more legitimate and more beneficial, both to the people 
themselves and to the country at large. 

Hence it is that we do not look upon the actual mineral riches of Rus- 
sia with that amount of apprehension which some learned economists 
have indulged iu, and for the same reason where, as with us, national 
wealth is founded upon other resources, we cannot regard any prospec. 
tive change in the monetary standard as likely to affect tu any great ex- 
tent, the polity of this or of other nations, as France, for example, which 
are similarly cireumstanced. 

—@——- 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 

NO. [V.—THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR, THE CUSHION- 
DANCE. 


ing this 





of gold, it would be extremely rash indeed at the present moment to | 


attempt to set any limit to the auriferous capacity of the vast and slightly- 
explored regions of this new El Dorado. 

It is obvious that in so far as regards our own national interests, that 
this great augmentation in the produce of precious metals of one country 
over another, should be met by increased activity of research on our 
parts, and that by qualified persons, more especially in Hindostan, in 
British America, and in New South Wales; in all of which mines have 
recentiy been discovered. It is obvious also that in what regards China, 
that false system of succumbing to the prejudices of the people, against 
which we have so often animadverted, should be supplanted by active 
and well-supported geographical and geological researches. 

But it is also to be remarked that the amount of the precious metals, or 
of the circulating medium, alihouga an essential element of wealth, is by 
no means the sole one. It is in the amount of prodace—of mines of coal, 
and of the useful, iu opposition to the merely precious metals, of the land, 
of industry, of commerce, and of mind, in literature and the arts,—in all, 
in fact, that contributes to the well-being, and comforts, and luxaries of 
the’greater number—and in the frequent demand and quick consumption 
of these, that a nation’s prosperity really lies. Those countries which 
have been most remarkable for their produce of the precious metals, as 
Mexico, Columbia, Peru, and Brazil, have never attained a very high 
degree of national wealth. ‘Not knowing what to do with the euperabun- 
dance of gold and silver, the surplus over daily expenditure, is univer- 
sally gambled away throughout the new world. In our country a pre- 
cisely opposite state of things is often, and has been very recently seen 
where the pape representation of a certain amount of positive weal th 
could only obtain a lesser equivalent in the circulating medium; while, 
on the other hand, the failure of one branch of produce affected the 
value of all others, and became the source of great anxiety and embar- 
Tassment. 

The Russian is naturally active and skilful as a workman, but he wants 
perseverance and invention; and ever since the time of Alexis Mikhailo- 
vitch Russia bas had to depend for the produce ail kinds of handicrafts 
and mauufactures upon foreigners. The industry of the country, ex- 
ae in some of the most primitive branches, as agriculture, &c., is 
indeed mostly in the hands of strangers. , ° alid 

As it is with the arts, so it is with commerce. 
dealer and an assiduous shopkeeper; but ec: 
quite beyond his sphere, mercantile combinations are beyond his compre. 
hension, and he has a horror of all hazardous speculations. Hence it is 
= nae og is also in the hands of strangers, nearly two-thirds of the 
Sadraten bee at Russia being, according to statists, in the 
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| ‘The storm baffled by its long continuance all the signs and prognostics 
| upon which Mr. Richardson usually relied. He made frequeut reference 
| to the almanac, to ascertain the age of the moon and the state of the tide, 
| predicting that it would cease at the ebb or the flood of the latter, or the 
| rising or setting of the former; and admitted, that every rale of experi- 
jo had failed him but one, n -mely, that when the first quarter of the 
| moon happens—as upon the present occasion—to occur late in the after- 
noon, snow or rain is apt to fall during the greater part of the following 
week. This last hypothesis was a great comfort to him, as he prided him- 
self not a little upou his knowledge upon the weather, and appeared, like 
| most other observers of the heavens, tu have a theory to suit every con- 
|tingency. The little patch of blue sky before mentioned had now grad- 
| ually enlarged itself, until itextended over the whole heavens, and the 

sun set clear and unciouded, and was succeeded by a fine starlight night. 
| The scene was so quiet and so, beautiful, it was difficult to imagine that 
we had just emerged from a storm of such extraordinary violence and 
duration. 

“ Look at that!” said Stephen exultingly: “didn’t I tell you so? I 
knowed how it would be when them other signs failed (for there is no 
rule without an exception); and I never was beat yet, though I must say 
this was a difficult case. Tell you what, it stands a farmer in hand to 
study the sky and the marks of water and earth, so as to look out in 
{time for falling weather, who has hay to make aud get in, and grain to 
| stook and to carry to home. I'll back an old farmer to an old spider agin 
jall the world for aknowledge of these subjects; for as for sailors, I never 
| see one yet that knew any thing abut the matter but this—that when it 
blow hard it was time to shorten sail. I'll tell you the difference, it’s just 
this: —The farmer has got his own crop and his own food to save; the 
sailor, the sails and rigging, and beef and pork of his owner; and it 
stands to reason—seeing that the skin is nearer than the shirt—that the 
farmer must know the most.” 

And then soliloquising aloud, rather than addressing any one in partic- 
ular, he continued,— 

“What in natut becomes of all them endless nnmbers of clouds that 
have passed over to the westward these two days! A body would 
think, when they meet a head-wind they wou'd have to return back agin 
to where they came from, for that seems agreeable to the course of things 
ina general way. I wonder whether a wester begins lower than them, 
gets under them and shoves them right up out of sigh:, and clears them 
off that way, or kinder splits them in two like a wedge, and throws one- 
half north and t’other half south? That’s a thing, now, I should like to 
know, for it has always kind of puzzled me. There’s something very 
odd about all winds. The south wind seems to uncork all drains, and 
such things, and you can actually smell it hours and hours afore it comes ; 
and in spring and fall it sends a-head a little white frost, as a kind of no- 
tice that it’s on the way. Well, the east wind is a searching one too. It 
gets into your joints, and marrow, and bones; aud you can feel it afore 
you see it. If it warn’t fur that, [ don’t think we should have any rheu- 
matis in this country. It’s a bad wind, aud brings colds, and consump- 
tions, aud pauper emigrants from Great Britain (that know a plaguy sight 
more about breaking heads and houses than breaking up Hed sony fogs 
and shipwrecks, and rust in wheat, and low spirits, and every thing bad 
onder the sun. A wester, agin, is a blustering kind of boy—comes in a 
hullabolloo, butt end foremost, aud kicks away the clouds right and left, 
like anything. It’s a fine, healthy, manly, bracing breeze, that west wind 
of ours. You'd know it in any part of the world if you was to meet it, 
which I’m told you don't, for they say there’s nothing like it nowhere 
else. Now, as to the north wind, I'll tell you what, [| wouldn’t just posi- 
tively swear that I ever saw it blow due north in this province. Yet fa- 
ther said, and always maintained to his dying day, there was no such a 
thing as a rael north wind here; and I certainly dou’t mind of ever seeing 
it, Nor-nor-west and nor-nor-east is common; but a rael, genuine north 
wind, by point of compass, I am of opinion is a thing we have to make 
acquaintance with yet.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Lucy, who just then resumed her seat, “ this is too 
bad! Ail these stories endin disappointment. The judge’s ghost turns 
vut nothing but a madman; the wolves are only seen ina dream; and 
the devil, after all, is merely a fox.” 

Yes,” said Stephen; “ and a most particular sly old foxtoo. Did you 
never know that before, miss? But that’s only one of his shapes. Some- 
times he comes in the form of a lawyer (giving a knowing wink to Bar- 
clay), with a tongue as slippery as an eel—cheat his master a’most ; some- 
times (looking at me as if he suspected I wasa military man talking down 
to my hearers) as a soger-ofliter, with a scarlet cout, gold epaulettes, great 
big sword and spurs, anda whapping long feather to catch young galls, as 
sportsmen catch trout with a red hackle; and now and again (look- 
ing admiringly at Miss Lucy) in the shape of an everlasting, handsome, 
ss a with an eye that makes every one as wicked as herself, 
anc 

“ And sometimes,” retorted the young lady, “in the shape of an u—g- 
ly, o—Id, d—isagree—able, on—mannerly man, that interrupts people so, 
that it’s enough to make ’em wish he was in Jericho a’most.’’ 
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“ Why, how you talk, miss!” he replied. “ Didn’t I see a ghost, and 
fight witha ghost, and haven’t I got the marks to this day ® What more 
would youhave? And if you prefer wolf stories, here’s a chap that’s not 
only seed a wolf, but actually had one get into bed with him. Talk of | 
romping! G ad, that’s what [ call a game of romps, in rael right down 
airnest, regular rough and tumble, without waitin’ for tickling. Come, 
old Broadcloth,” said he, patting Layton on the shoulder, “ tell the young 
lady the story of ‘ the awkward bed-fellow.’ Tell her all about the wolf | 
getting into bed along with you, and finding you so precious dry, bony; 
and thin, he was afeerd you'd turn the tables on him, and eat him up, and 
so clawed right out again.” 





wer , ball aa . 
e burnt to meet the depreciation in their value. Yet, notwithstand- 


Mr. Layton was about commencing his story when the young commis- | 


sary, who had uapacked 


: $e 
and produced bis violin, executed a flourish or 
two upon it to ascertain if it was uninjured,andsaid— 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but we expect some young ladies here present- 
ly. I hope you will excuse me, therefore, for just suggesting the pro- 
priety of coming to the point as soon as you conveniently can.” 5 
a Coming.to Frink,” you mean,” said Stephen. “Coming to the point 
is old-fashioned, and has ne fun in it; but ‘Come to Friuk,’ is all tl © g0 
now. I'll tell you how that sayin’ was raised. Onsct upon a time. inthe 
House of Assembly in New Brunswick, there wag a committee a-sittin 

on a petition of a harbour-master called Frink, and the lawyers talke 

about everything, as they always do, but the tition; and an old member, 
who got tired out, and a’most wearied to death with their long yarns, 
used to stop them every minnit, and say, ‘Come to Friok ; and when 
they wandered off he’d fetch em back agin with a voice of thunder, 


‘Why don’t you come to Frink ?’ His manner and accent was so droll, 
and bark, all 


for he talked broad Scotch (which is a sort of howl, growl, 
in one), it made every body laugh a’most; and now it’s a by- ord all over 
that province, in the ey, Armas aad courts, and story-telling, and every- 


where, ‘Come to Frink.’ Now Broadcloth,” he said, turning to Layton 
“ you understand the gentleman. So ‘come to Frink.’” ‘ 

Mr. Layton, as I have before observed, was a gentleman that was evi- 
dently on very good terms with himself and the world. He was 
quite satisfied with his own appearance and importance, aad bein fully 
impressed with the belief that every body coincided in opinion wi him, 
his face (now that he had ne grievance torelate) beam-d with self-com- 
placency. He was a short, thin man, very erect, as most short men are 
(for they feel that they cannot afford to stoop), and dressed with con- 
siderable attention to what he considered the most becomiug manner, 
and cultivated a very oe pew — of whiskers, cut and trimmed in a 
way to show that he had visited foreign climes; for he had been as far 
as Newfoundland on one aide, and Bermuda on the other. He was, as 
my friend Barclay told me, one of a very numerous class of persons in 
Nova Scotia, who, inheriting an excellent farm, soon found that even farms 
must be worked to be productive, and that if a store (as a retail shop is 
universally called here) be added to their other employments, the profits 
of their trade will enable them to dispense with personal labour, and fur- 
nish an easy and comfortable road on which to travel to an independent 
fortune. This road, however, is, at very short distances, so intersected 
by other broader and easier roads, that lead, some to the sea-side, where 
there are frequent opportunities to Texas, some to the court-house, others 
to taverns, and most of them to a minsion, vulgarly called the jail, that it 
unfortunately happens many people miss their way, and, what is worse, 
seldom discover their error unti) the day is too far speut to return iu safe- 
ty. Mr. Layton, besides being a farmer and tradér, was a justice of the 
peace, a commissioner of sewers for the drainage of the vast alluviat 
meadows of his county, a major in the militia, a supervisor of schools, 
and a trustee of an academical institution in his own township. He had 
read a good deal, for he took all the newspapers published at Halifax, and 
had studied the dictionary in a manner that enabled him often to detect 
inaccuracies in the pronunciation and orthography of those who had had 
the benefit of a better education. He was wont, | was told, to relate with 
great pride, a philosophical discussion he had had with an usher of Tad- 
pole Academy, about the proper mode of spelling College, which he main- 
tained, by analogy to Knowledge, ought to be written with a d, The 
ifsher, who knew as little of etymology as himself, admitted that he was 
of the same opinion, but said, antiquity was on the other side. Colleges, 
he observed, were established belore our language was settled, and the 
d having been omitted « riginally, the word had come down to us with 
its present number of letters, and it was too late now to alter it. If this 
explanation was too far-fetched, it was, at all events, too plausible to be 
salah by Mr. Layton, who always contented himself by remarking with 
a sneer—“ That it was rather hard college men coaldn’t spell the name 
of their own institution.” Those numerous offices held by Mr. Layton, 
however honourable they might be in the estimation of his poor neigh- 
bours, were all, alas! rather sources of expense than income to him—the 
farm and the “store” being his main reliance. Either of those would 
have insured the possessor a comfortable and independent support; but 
their unfortunate union, like an ill-assorted match, soon produced mutual 
neglect, and, it was evident, would terminate in the ruin of both. Such 
was the gentleman who now related to us his adventure with the 
wolf. 

“T live,” he said, ‘‘ on the Kentville river, in Aylesford 7 

“Not on the rive,” said Stephen, “ for that is not dic— or gram-——either 
my old amphibious boy; nor yet in the river, for your father pulled you 
out of that many a long day ago, and hung you up to dry. You look, for 
all the world, more like a salmon-caught at the wrong season of the year, 
badly cured and worse smoked—so cussed thin no one can tell where 
the bone ends or the fisn begins: tough as whalebone. Say, lL live ona 
fish-flake on the banks of the river, my old dun-fish.” 
“Really, Mr. Richardson,” said Mr. Layton, rising in great wrath, 


” 





“ 





“Jimmy,” said Miss Lucy to her little brother, “call in the dog. He 
has already made acquaintance with Mr. Stephen's nose; perhaps he'll 
lead him up to bed.” Hemel : 

“For gracious goodness’ sake,fdont bring in that are dog!’ he said, 
“If you do, I’ll leave my marks on him, that he’ll carry to his dying day. 
Why, I told you, miss, nobody minds me —it’s my way. I poke fun at 
every body, and every body pokes fun at me; and if they fet the best 
of it they are welcome to it; for, in a general way, what folks get from 
me they pay for. Howsomever, my pipe’s out. I know it ain't man- 
ners, and [| won’t interrupt him again. Come,” he said, turning to Lay 
ton, “come, offto New Foundland with you, my old academy boy, and 
shoot wolves. ‘Come to Frink, now.’’ ; 

“[ live on the banks of the Kentville river, in Aylesford,” continued 
the little man 

“ Well, you told us that afore,’’said Stephen. Why don’t you ‘come 
to Frink ?’” 

“On the farm my father owned, and carry on business there 

‘“* And a pretty mess you make o7 it!” added Stephen. 

“Year before last, having a great dea! of produce in hand, I chartered 
a vessel for New Foundland, and joaded her with cheese, apples, butter, 
ham, cider, and other kinds of produce, and sailed late in the fall for the 
town of St. John, hoping to reach there in time for the Christmas market 
Unfortunately we deferred our departure too long % 

‘“* That was, because you wouldn't ‘come to Frink, 
phen. 

“We encountered dreadful weather all the passage. It was, in fact, 
one constant succession of snowstorms and violent gales of wind. The 
captain was frost-bitven and crippled, the men were scarcely able to keep 
the deck, and the vessel could with difficulty be steered atall. Indeed, 
we were far from certain of our exact position, never having had au ob- 
servation, since we left Nova Scotia ba 

“It’s a pity you hadn’t made more observations before you quitted it,” 
said Stephen; “ for, if you had, you never would have left home at that 
season of the year. Do you take?” 

“ And while we were discussing the point, all doubt was re moved by 
our being wrecktd, about ten o'clock at night, on a bleak and desolate 
part of the coast. I shall nev er forget the horrors of that night. Every 
sea swept the deck. Bulwarks, boats, caboose, and every thing, was 
carried away. The captain and I were the ouly persons in the after-part 
of the vessel. How it fared with those who were forward | could not 
tell, for we could hold no communication whatever with them on act 
count of the violence of the sea. Tiat night seemed without end, as it 
was without hope. At last day broke, the storm subsided, and with it 
the sea ; and I could distinguish the shore, and, to my great Joy, a long, 
low hovel on the beach under the cliff. I immediately went below for 
my gun, and returning, dicharged it, and soon saw three men, half dressed, 
emerge from the hut, who waved a flag to us _in token of recognition and 
asaistance. Soon afterwards, they hayled a boat down to the edge of 
the water, and made preparations for boarding us; but it was nearly 
dark before the sea was sufficiently abated to enable them to come off 
with safety. The people forward were all drowned in the forecastle : 
the captain and myself were the sole survivors. At last they sueceeded 
in taking us ashore, with our guns, ammunition, and trunks; and saved 
as much provisions as would last us during the winter. In the morning, 
the vessel had disappeared. The storm had come on again during the 
night, and she had gone to peices. A few loose articles of inconsiderable 
value were washed ashore, but the entire cargo was lost > 

“Yes ” said Stephen; “and it’s my opinion the farm sprung a leak that 
night, too. One or two more such voyages to New Foundland, and the 
old homestead is a wreck, as sure as you are born.” 

‘* As soon a8 the captain recovered, who was a strong, athletic man, 
of Herculean frame, fermed by Nature, as it were, for endurance ——" 

“ Hallo!’ said Stephen; “it’s a pity the schooner’s bottom wasn’t as 
hard as them words: all the stones in New Foundland would n't have 
knocked a bole in it.” 

‘He set out for St. John’s with one of the inmates of the hovel, and 
made his way, in the best manner he could, across the interiur. 1 was 
unequal to the task, and remained, daring the whole of that tedious and 
dreary winter, with the other two e 
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always preferred talking himself to listening to others, “ it would veithe 
have been a long nora tedious time. Felix, when he was a youngster 


went into the woods one season with a lumbering party up the Reste- 
gouch river and, not knowing what to do with himeelf during the long 
nights, he got some birch-bark and some dead coals, and stretchin him- 
self out at full length (flounder fashion) on the floor, taught himself by the 
fire-light, to make letters,,and learning to write, and then to cipher; set 


up in life on his own hook, and is now one of the richest merchants and 
greatest shipowners in these colonies. He learned the multiplication 
table, do you see ; and found out that twoand two makes four, and twice 
four makes eight, andso on. Now, with all your knowledge, you never 
got beyond the rule of subtraction yet; and only know, that if you take 
one from three, two remains. It would take a smart man to add up the 
sum of his property now, but you will soon find with your subtraction 
ciphering that you haveonly a nought left for a remainder ; and then, m 

old academy boy, I’ll trouble you to learn algebra, and see if you can tell 
how to subtract something from nothing. Buatcome Broadcloth, on with 
yourstory; but cut it short, for it aint no great things the way you tell it, 
‘Come to Frink,’ now.” ; 

“ Time hung heavily on my hands, you may well suppose,” continued 
the little man, “during those long and weary months. Ob, how often 1 
sighed,” and he looked sentimentally at Miss Lucy, “for the summer 
~ pd fragrant gales, and orange groves, of the charming Isles of Ber 
meda! ——— 

“There would have been much more sense in sighing after the apple- 
sarce you forget to insure,” said Stephen ; “ but never mind, ‘ come to 
Frink.’” é 

“My two companions were Irishmen, who employed themselves in 
making barrels and boxes for packing fish, and in preparing for killing 
seals on the ice in the spring. The hovel they lived in was a long, low 
shanty, built close under the cliff for the purpose of shelter. It consisted 
of one extended room, one part of which was their cooper’s workshop, 
and the other their dormitory and refectory ae 

“Plague take your Latin, man! do speak English !”’ said Stephen. 
“Ever since you have been a trustee of Tadpole Academy there is no 
understanding you.”’ Peg) 3 

“The house was not constructed, like our log huts, of substantial tim- 
ber (for that is not to be had there), but of poles interlaced with bark, 
andthe roof was made of the same light materials. It was more like a 
large Indian wigwam than any thing else. Well, as | was saying, we 
slept in one end of it, which was spacious enough for personal conven- 
ience. The other part held staves, a workbench, some barrels, and boxes 
and tools. One morning, just a little before daylight, our house appear- 
ed to be coming about our ears. A portion of the roof was suddenly 
crushed tothe floor with a tremendous noise, apparently by a part of the 
projecting cliff. I sat up in my bed, and each one asked simuitaneously 
the question, ‘What in the world is that?’ At that moment something 
came down, through another part of the roof, directly upon my bed, which 
evidently had life and motion init. It fell with considerable force, and 
rolled over upon me twice, when I uttered a loud shot . 

“I don’t doubt you did,” said Stephen; “ there’s nothing like fright to 
make a fellow ‘ come to Frink ’” 

“ And I heard it jump down on the floor. I immediately got up’ and 
stirred the fire, which had been carefully covered with ashes for fear of 
accident, and threw on it a handful of shavings, and in a moment the 
cabin was illuminated as bright as day. Judge of my surprise, when the 
first objects [ saw were a carriboo and a wolf; the former standing, snort- 
ing first at the fire and then at the woll, and the latter cowerizg in the 
corner and glaring horribly. We immediately took down our guns, and 
stood ready to give or receive battle. ‘ Now, Pat,’ [ said, addressing my- 
self to the man who appeared to be the leader of the household, ‘I will 
fire at the wolf; do you and Mike stand ready, ifI do not kill him, to 
bring him down; for, if he is only wounded, he will grapple with one of 
us and die hard.’ I accordingly tired, and he sprung up cheat three feet, 
rolled over, bounded eacent and fell again near the carriboo, who in- 
stantly attacked him with his fore-feet, and broke every bone in his body. 
My first impulse was to have spared the stag, and secure him alive, but 
he became so furious we were obliged to despatch him. It was a most 
exci ing scene, and the more so as it was so novel and so wholly unex- 
pected. It appeared that the wolf was in hot pursuit of the buck, who, 
in his desperation, leaped, without reference to the locality, immediately 
over the cliff on to our shanty, which, from being covered with snow, 
no doubt, resembled a small iceberg, and was followed with equal 
— by his famished pursuer. 1 have preserved the skin as a tro- 
P y ” 

“Of a man,” said Stephen, “ who fired a gun to save his life. It’s few 
people have courage enough to do that. But, tell me now, didn’t that 
cure you of going a coasting in the winter? Aint you afeerd of the water 
since that shipwreck !”’ . 

“No,” replied the little man, with an indignant and injured air,—“ no, 
sir; I despise a coward!” 

“ Well, well,” said Stephen, with most provoking coolness, ‘we won't 
dispute about words. It wouldn’t take much, as you say, to kill or to 
save such a little fellow as you be.” 

“T said no such thing, sir. Don’t put yourinsolent words in my mouth, 
if you please, sir.” 

“Well,” rejoined the other, “you might have said it, then, and not 
been far from the truth, neither. Now, as you are determined to try your 
luck again at sea, I’ll give you a receipt that will save your life, if every 
soul on board besides perishes.’’ 

“T don’t require your receipt, sir; when I wart it, I will ask you 
for it.” 

“Yes, but you may want it some fine day, and it is no harm to have it 
in case of accidents. It is one of the simplest and wisest rules | ever 

heard. I learned it from old Telly-Il-you at Annapolis. When I was a boy, 
there was an old German barrack-master at that place, called Degrebbin, 
that the Duke of Kent piaced there. The crittur had served six months 
in the old American war, doi: g garrison duty, which means, plastering 
his head with soap and flour, and cleaning his breeches with pipeclay ! 
and, asa reward for being a German, gotthe post of barrack-master. He 
was as tail, and thin, and stately, and solemn, asa church steeple; walked 
like a pair of compasses; carried his arms straight, like those of a wooden 
doll, kinder stiff at the shoulder joints, and wore a queue long enough 
fora horses halter. He had been so long from home in this country that 
he had wm os all his German, and, having an enormous big mouth and 
wiepping arge tongue, he never could learn to speak English: so he 
,talked gibberish. Instead of saying, ‘I tell-you,’ he used to say, ‘ Teliy 
TL you;’ so I nicknamed him ‘Old Telly-I-you,’ I recollect him as well as 
if it was yesterday, for | used to stalk behind him in the streets, and 
throw back my head, and cock up my chin, just as be did, and make Gar- 
man faces at him to make the boys laugh, and got caught onsct and 
thrashed for it like any thing. Well, old Telly-I-you used to go to Digby 
sometimes on duty, and when he did, he used to take the military four- 
oared barge with him, and send it back with orders to come again in two 
days forhim. When the boat would come, he’d keep it and the party 
there sometimes for a whole week on a stretch, waiting for a dead calm; 
for he never would get into a boat if there was the leastest morsel of 
wind in the world. At last the cemmandant hauled him up for it. 

“*Mr. Degrebbin, said he, ‘ygu keep my men too long from their 
duty. I request you will always return immediately, sir, when the boat 
goes for you.’ 

““* My fery goot, high-priced, too-dear friend,’ said Degrebbin, ‘ telly I 
you it to pass how came to happen dat I keep de boat.’ 

“And he explained that he was once the sole survivor of a boating 
perty, consisting of thirteen men, which circumstance had made hiin 

ind of nervous and timid on the water ever since. 

“** Dear me,’ said the commandant, who was akind-hearted man, though 
strict on duty matters,—‘ dear me, how did that happen, and how did 
you escape 1’ 

“* Telly I you,’ said Degrebbin, ‘ that to pass how came to happen,’ 

“And he paused, and looked wise, that the other might admire his 
gumption. Atlast, he said,— 

_“* Dis wasde vay. I refused to go, so I was de only one saved out of 
dirteen souls and bodies !’ 











’ 


“Now, take my advice, Broadcloth, and follow old Telly-I-you’s re- | 


ceipt. ‘You'll never be drowned if you stay to home on dry land.’ It 
tante every fool knows that trick, I can tell you.” 

on Come to Frink,’ Mr. Stephen,” said the commissary. 
are! I heur the bells. Make room for the young ladies! Now fora 
dence!” And he played a short flourish on his violin, and said,—‘“ Here, 
Mr. Stephen, hold a candle while I help the young ladies out. Talk of 
ghosts and hobgoblins! these are the witches for me! Oh, Miss Lucy!” 
and he put his arm gallantly round her waist, and, leading her to the door, 
whispered something in an under-tone, for which (though she appeared 
nothing loath to hear it) he got a good-humoured box on the ear, and was 
told he was a saucy, forward, good-for-nothing, impudent, man. 

When we went to the door to receive our guests and assist them to 
alight, we found two sleds [not sleighs, but vehicles on runners, without 
seats, having nothing but the floor, covered with buffalo robes, to sit 


“ Here they 








“If you had followed the example of Felix Piper,” said Stephen, wh® | 
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vpon]. One was driven by young Mr. Neal, and conveyed the two 
Misses Glee ; and the other by Master Linn, and carried his two sisters. 
A moonlight drive on the snow, and the prospect of ad , always ex- 
hilarates the spirits, and the young ladies were in — force. They 
were overjoyed to see their friends, the Misses Neal. T 





hey remarked that 
it was an ago since they had met; and thay appeared to have so much to 
say to each other, that there was no time given for introductions. When 
they saw several strangers, however, in the room, they were quite 
shocked,—so shocked, indeed, that they all talked at once, and all apol- 
ogised together. They didn’t expect to see company, they said; they 
came fora sociable evening—they were quite ashamed—they were not 
dressed—they were sure they looked like frights; they couldn’t think of 
dancing—they hadn’t come prepared. They had nothing but walking- 
shoes on, for the snow was so deep they were afraid oftaking cold. But 
they would try; they dared to say the gentlemen would be kind enough 
to excuse them. 

Miss Lucinda J.iun was what Mr. Stephen called a ‘‘screamer,”—that 
is, a girl in full health and spirits; tall, well formed, and exceedingly 
handsome ; of an easy carriage, self-possessed, and, as he graphically de- 
scribed her, “as supple as an eel, and as full of fun asa kitten.” Her 
sister was shorter, slender, delicate, and really graceful; but more shy 
and less confident. 





To be continued. 


THE SERVICES OF THE PENINSULAR ARMY. 


BY ONE WHO SERVED WITH IT. 


It would be considered an observation of no very profound wisdom to 
remark, that the glory and success of an army mainly depend upon the 
mental resources and character of its chief; but it is not a principle so 
generally weighed and accepted, that its conduct and its happiness spring 
from and rest upon the commanders of its several battalions. A right- 
minded and right-feeling commanding officer will, in a surprisingly short 
time, reform a corps of the greatest scamps who ever were permitted to 
defy civil and martial law; whilst a wrong-headed indulgence, or an in- 
discreet zeal will as rapidly disorganize the finest regiment, which a 
Hougomont-Macdonell, an Andrew Barnard, or a Harry Smith, ever 
turned out perfect from their hands. The Emperor Alexander, when in 
England in 1814, is said to have become so enamoured with the working 
of that limited authority of which he saw here such glorious results, that 
he vowed that when he got back to Russia he would get up an opposi- 
tion to the government there, and place himself at its head! For he ad- 
ded, “ That a good autocrat like himself was merely un heureux acci 
dent—a lucky hit!” He probably read in the secrets of his own heart 
the —— of an unchecked human power. 

An officer in charge of a regiment possesses a control over the com- 
fort of its men, almost as great as that of his imperial majesty; and he 
is exposed to two prevailing temptations; on the oné hand is the danger 
that he may too anxiously ceurt at the Horse Guards the reputation of a 
smart oflicer, by a tormenting and fussy zea); on the other is the peril | 
that he may seek too sensitively the favour of his people by a sacrifice of 
discipline to a slovenly slackness and indulgence. Good feeling and 
common sense are “ the opposition” here needed to such abuse of pow- 
er; of the former there is in general no lack, but of the latter fine 
quality there is even in Her Britannic Majesty’s service sometimes a de- 
ficiency. 

A lady, a friend of mine, lately represented to her steward in the High- 
lands, that he would find the management of her estate every way easier, 
if he would but employ under him people who possessed unly a /itt/e com- 
mon sense. ‘ Vary true, vary true, mileddi,” said the old man, “I ken 
ye’re right; but coomen sense, mileddi, is na sa coomen as your leddiship 
may think.” 

The mischiefs of various sorts and sizes, however, which I have known 
such very zealous and such very indulgent officers to produce, I may 
have, perhaps, many occasions to relate, in these my gossipings of old 
times and campaigns. I say “ perhaps,” for I intend to take the privi- 
lege of an old pensioner on half-pay ; and, having forty years been bound 
to eat, drink, dress, talk, or move either in angles, lines or, squares, ac- 
cording to his or her Majesty’s regulations,I purpose in future to be my own 
commanding officer; to do as I please,, and say what I like and how I 
like, “ nothing putting down in malice.” I trust that the good-natured 
reader will admit that I have sufficient authority for my very desultory 








| edge of the sword, a system of the most disgusting sensuality, vio 
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men of Acre were there with them. The gallant admiral was saidp be 
one of those ambidextrous heroes, who, “‘ with one foot on the langang 
the other on the sea, could fight equally wellon both.” There was aut 
him, too, a romantic and chivalrous gaiety, which, joined to his recetlpx. 
ploits in Syria and success against Buonaparte, made him appear to uky 
invincible defender, and which he also seemed to have ne sort of he 
tion to consider himself. His inveterate hatred and abuse of the Fren 
to whom he applied every imaginable name of opprobrium, was md 
amusing. I remember, that the accusation which they had circulated 
that he had placed prisoners, whom he had taken, in vessels infected by, 
the plagwe most especially inflamed him ; and he used to swear, ore rotuns 
do, and to the superlative admiration and encouragement of all around, | 
that if ever he caught that “ murderous rascal” Buonaparte, he kept in his 
possession for him a number of newspapers of all countries in which 
“the lie” had been repeated: every one of which he should make him 
eat as his first meal on board a British man-of-war. . 

Sir Sidney and his merry men added as much to the enthusiasm as they 
did to the security of the surrounding country. The decks of the Ante- 
lope, and the roof-tree of the old hail, where I saw him a frequent and 
honoured guest, used to vibrate to the dance and our joyous young 
voices ; whilst the camp hard by added its quota to the merry mus- 
ter. The press-gang, or the recruiting party were little needed in 
that vicinity; every boy, before he was Creedbed, talked of nothing 
but war. 

It was, indeed, impossible to meet everywhere such brave fellows 
without catching something of their gallant spirit; and so it was. From 
reunions and scenes like these sprung up and wae hallowed on our very 
hearths that indomitable patriotism which was unequalled in its patient 
and vast sacrifices, as it was in its subsequent triumph and reward. Na- 
poleon on the heights of Boulogne felt it, and paused ere he placed his 
myrmidons upon its path. Our sailors, ere long, made the ocean our own 
free warren, as much our own as each village green; and then it was 
that the laurels which our soldiers had gathered in the East and West 
Indies, in Egypt, Maida, and Copenhagen, prepared them, as they had 
long ‘desired, to become more prominent in the cuntest; when the atro- 
cious invasion of Spain by the great soldier tyrant summoned together, 
for the first time for a century, an English army worthy of the cause it 
fought for, and of the land which sent it forth. ; 

Nothing could have been more impolitic than the system, which had 
hitherto prevailed, of sending forth expeditions of small numerical am- 
ount of our own troops, whilst we subsidised at enormous cost vast 
armies of our allies: the former had Joye ye | triumphed if only tolera- 
bly commanded, as witness our conquest of all the colonies of the enemy ; 
whilst the latter had most invariably succumbed before the raw but en- 
ergetic troops of the French revolution. The natural effect of such un- 
wise neglect of our own admirable a and cunsequent seeking the 
help of others, was, a lamentabie waste of our money upon those who 
served us ill, and a lessening of our own military reputation ia the eyes 
of the continental nations. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, returning victorious from Vimiero, had declared 
to the government in a most memorable document, that war in the Pen- 
insula should now be made on a larger and bolder scale: that 20,000 
British infantry and 5000 angers | should be the smallest force kept there; 
that the choicest regiments, with a larger artillery corps and more ord- 
nance, should be sent: that the Portuguese army should be commanded 
by British officers, and that our commissariat, wretched till he took it in 
hand, should be made efficient. He concluded with the following re- 
markable and almost oracular sentence, “ that such an army in activity 
in Portugal would be highly useful to the Spaniards; could defend 
Portugal against 100,000 French, and might eventually decide the contest.” 

Luckily for England and the civilized world, this wise counsel was re- 
ceived by Parliament with the attention which it deserved: and better 
still the great man from whom it proceeded was appointed to the supreme 
direction and command of the measures which he had suggested: 
measures which were destined by a gracious providence to arrest the 
progress of that visitation, which was spreading over Europe by the 

ence, 
and irreligion, the invariable result, be 1t remaked, of French conquest in 
every age and country. The best way to realise a prophecy is to deserve 
that it should be fulfilled; in this spirit the duke acted, and proved him- 
self to be a “ prophet indeed.” 

Towards the close of the autumn of the year 1808, my battalion re- 
ceived the long expected order to hold itself in readiness for foreign ser- 














discourse, seeing that Lord Bacun sayeth “That speak of touch” 
(which I take to mean “ gossip”) “should be sparingly used: for dis- 
course should be like in a field, without coming home to any man,” and | 
that Madame de Staél has ruled “ Que la conversation (gossiptng again) 
n'est pas comme le chemin, gui conduise d la maison, mais comme un sentier, 
ou on se promene au hasard avec plaisir.” 

Under such high sanctions I shall take the liberty to turn back for a 
moment to the old-world times of a generation now gone out; and as we 
are told with much truth, that Young France, with its aspiring young 
heroes, de Joinville and Co., have a hope, a wish, a longing to be able, 
on some early opportunity, to return us the visits, which we have fiom 
time to time made to them; let us not, while we give them full credit | 
for the will, be too prone to pooh-pooh their ability to the deed. Let us 
rather be prepared, and recal to mind the feelings and the glorious facts too, | 
which such threatenings (more openly uttered, bat, perhaps, not more 
mischievously meant) called forth half a century ago, and in the end pro- | 
duced the Peninsular army; and, if my gossipings should go back to al- 
most unbreeched memories, they will be forgiven in deference to another | 
high logical axiom, “ Quw’il faut commencer par le commencement.”” + 

It would, | believe, be difficult to create in the mind of the young of | 
the present generation, that enthusiastic spirit, which, in the early days | 
of their fathers, had warmed them to military entgrprise; and which 
ne the nation for such noble struggles as the Penixrsular war. The 
1eart of every Englishman beat high with indignation and disgust at the 
diabolical deeds of the ruffian authors, and instrumentsof the French Re- 
volution ; and the peasant over his newiy taxed ale, as he learned from 
the weekly journal of his village inn their sanguinary threats of the in- 
vasion and plunder of his father-land, clenched his fist in anticipated 
vengeance, and emptied his jug to the jolly ald song: 

“‘ They say they’ll invade us, these terrible foes, 
They frighten our women, our children, and beaux, 
But we always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
To fight and to beat them again and again.”’ 
The whole island, from north to south, was soon one vast garrison, cov- 
ered by camps and barracks, and surrounded, for out-works, by our 
“wooden walls.” 

Our earliest memories include in every scene of interestor amusement, 
at reviews and balls, in public parties and the socialities of home, the gay 
uniform, now so rare, and gayer society of the soldier and the sailor. 
The defence of the land was the passion as well as the necessity of the 
hour. The sights, and sounds, and pastimes of our boyhood were mili- 
tary, and our very games at school were a lesson and a mimicry of war. 

The strongest smpreseion which now remains to me of those stirring 
times, after alapse of upwards of fif.y years, is the appearance one day 
of my father(the member of a grave profession) in the smart uniform of 
a cornet of yeomanry cavalry. I remember the delight and pride, with 
which I bounded round him in this unwonted and gay attire, and my 
love for a soldier dated from that hour; but my ecstasy of that occasion 
quickly melted itself away into a very alarmed and affectionate admira- 
tion, when he announced to me “the oath, which he had just taken, at 
the town hall, to fight the French, whenever King George the Third, 
God bless him, should send him to do so.” Within the walls of every 
house such “ interiors” could than have been painted. 

The eastern coast, most exposed to, and threatened with, attack, was 
especially characterized by such excitement. Its wide heaths and 
“‘walks’’ were whitened with tents, and re-echoed the sounds of drums 
and artillery. Columns were seen at exercise of every arm and grade 
from morning till night—from the gallant linesman, whose service had 
no limit of time or place in this vast empire, to the volunteer and local- 
| militia-man, whose duties bound them to guard only the are et foci, the 
| threshold of their homestead, and the altars of theirGod. In those holy 

purposes there were no defaulters, no ‘‘ malingerers.” The orders were 
issued, the arrangements were made, and our “folk” were ready too, as 
soon as an enemy should land, to clear away, lay waste, destroy and burn 
| all that cowld feed, or serve, or shelter them. Nothing was to be found 
| by them upon the desert, prepared for their reception, but the brave | 
| hearts and strong arms of its defenders. I heard an old yeoman, rich | 
by the industry and thrift of a long life and the father of many children, 
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on whom the office had devolved of “head constable of his hundred,” 

give the order, which would have doomed him and them and his whole | 
| neighbourhood to temporary destitution, on the instant that the telegraph | 
| upon a distant steeple gave the appointed signal 
| In the midst of all this, which now sounds so formidable, it is most | 

marvellous, how little there was of fear: there was neither confusion nor 
|alarm. It was, to be sure, a comforting reflection, that the adjoining | 


| bay was covered by our ships of war, and that Sir Sidney Smith and his 
; 











vice. It still numbered in its ranks many who had seen service, amd re- 
ceived their bapteme de feu in Holland, Egypt, and more recently in 
Germany; and, therefore, we youngsters were not at a loss for needful 
and learned notes of preparation. Large, therefore, were the orders for 
canteens, pack-saddles, cloaks of amplest dimensions, bear-skin-beds, and 
water-proofs of various sorts and denominations. Packages and trunks, 
freshly paiated and white-lettered, overspread the barrack rooms, with 
pistol-cases, wicker-flasks, and such-like life-preservers, and all so “ slick” 
and new, that it would have seemed, that the ingenious Mr. Platt had 
moved his military stores from Bond-street to C—— barracks. No sooner 
did the post convey the awful tidings to anxious mammas, loving sisters, 
and other fair sympathisers, than down came by mail (not rail) the secret 


| and sr red outpouring of affection. Some from aching hearts fuli of sweet 


counsel and parting blessings ; and others, less sentimental, in the shape 
of every comforting vestment, mentionabie or unmentionable, in fleecy 
hosiery, vigonia, or lamb’s-wool. Little satiny scented billets, too, must 
not be forgotten, such as in ordinary times were with us, like other angel- 
visits, ‘‘ few and far between” [for we were not aflirting corps]: butnow 
the old drum-major, as big with his morning’s mail he marched into the 
mess-room, seemed almost to have caught some soft infection; tor though 
he still presented each common-place epistle of foolscap or bath-post with 
features as immovable and well-stretched as the heading of his drums, 
when one of these pretty little notes touched his well pipe-clayed glove, 
it seemed to soften him; and, as if conscious to the tone appropriate to 
love’s messengers, his usual address of ‘ Ensign A, a letter tor you, Sir, if 
you please, Sir,’”’ was given with a petting, protecting sort of soft whisper,, 
and a look—indescribable [ for who did ever look like Drum-Major Jones] 
—a look, something as if begotten of that “‘ smile and tear on the cheek 
of a dear,” which in the genus “look’’ was long since immortalized by 
Cupid’s own poet-laureate, Mr. Thomas Moore. 

| must here add an important remark in military ethics, and which L 
then made namely, that the young gentlemen of subaliern rauk were the 
general recipients of these delicate missives, a circumstance which pro- 
bably somewhat explains the following anecdote. I remember, some 
years ago walking down St. James's Street with a gallant friend of mine- 
whom a brevet had just raised to the rank of colonel, when one of his ac- 
quaintances, passing on horseback, called out to him, “ Hallow, H ’ 
| wish you joy, old fellow!” “Stop,” said the new colonel, “ and pray 
tellme what for?” “Uh,” replied the other, “I heard that brevet had rais- 
ed you to the rank of full colonel.” ‘Is that all?” said my friend, * I see 
nothing in being an old colonel to be very joyful about? make me an en- 
sign once more, and then I will acknowledge your congratulations with 
my hat off.” ; 

It may be supposed that, while preparing for a start, we did not omit to 
speculate, and with much anxiety too, upon the place of our probable 
destination. A considerable army was already advancing into Spain 
under Sir John Moore, and as the government_had of late applied its at- 
tention chiefly in that direction, thitherward also we turned our thoughts. 
It was, however, one of the peculiarities of military service in those days, 
that the expeditions, which had been sent out from time to time, ha 
embraced so wide a range, from the Baltic to the Nile, and from the river 
Plate to the Elbe, that, in guessing upon the chances of our destiny, the 
notice which we had received set our minds wandering in a manner far 
more painful and exciting than can be the case, when the preparations 
regard a servige whose nature and locality are at once pointed out. 4 
present all this is generally fixed by rule and roster. A man pp iy om 
now-a-days, can guess within a little when he shall pay @ vis! . ‘L 
friend at Hong Kong; and though it may not be an agreeable sort — - 
itary glory to have the certainty, when the youthful brows are turned from 
the white cliffs of “ perfidious Albion,” that, when permitted to return, 
they will be oreweed more luxuriantly with grey hairs than laurels, still 
such is now the soldier’s condition of enlistment, and he bears the ills he 
knows of, and not, as was our lot then, the evils which we knew not of. 
Our debut in the Peninsular expedition was no uncommon example of this 
glorious uncertainty, for even while we were afloat our destination under- 
went in six weeks no less than five alterations. 

After the warning order arrived we had time enough, and to spare Yd to 
weary of conjecture:” the baggage had been long all right—bills paid— 
and, according to the true soldier's device, “ toujours pret,” ell was ready ; 





but we still lingered on, and found ourselves with entire equanimity en- 
joying the roast-beef and jollity of Christmas-day. On the following morn- 


ing a merry group were sallying forth with very warlike intentions 
against snipes and wild-ducks, when at the barrack-gate they were thecked 
in their pace to let pass a dragoon, hose black charger, white with foam, 
was reeking in the frost ; and who, dashing up the hill to the general’s door, 
drew forth and delivered an ominous looking long dispatch,—he receiv- 
ed the envelope, on which was first noted the hour of its delivery,—and 
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» departed slowly to “take his ease in his inn.” Thislooking likea 
t veuation big with our fate, and of reprieve to the wild-fowl, so ty 4 
ed; bat before we could regaiu our quarters the fiat had gone forth. 

re was quickly an unusual stir in the barrack-yard, and, a8 0 
puld say, ‘‘ the straw began to move.’ 4. 
ig for sarlsaat, to muster at the orderly room; a a ay those ye aa 
1ereuries, were hurrying here and there; groups of soldiers were muster- 

ng, some grave, some gay; while the poor wives, anxious to accompany 
their Bills and doubtful who would be of the happy eight women per 
company” allowed to embark with the regiment, were already, with cor- 
ner of apron to the eye, dropping a tear, while they wistfully discussed 
this very interesting question. Some there were, perhaps, who did not 
exactly 














“ By sweet experience know, 

That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below :” 

amongst those humble votaries of “Hymen’s gentle 

ast gy emeegek men in the hours of trial, the most devoted affec- 
tion and good conduct :—and of all the sounds of sorrow which have fallen 
upon my ear, the most Gifficult to be forgotten was the agonizing shriek 
which burst forth from the women and children of the regiment collected 
round the barrack-gates, as the husbands and fathers marched out of them 
for embarkation.— Bentley. 
—_@———_ 


A DEFENCE OF A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


Those who affect to despise a classical education have been met with 
divers and sundry arguments and answers, some wise, some witty, some 
both, and some neither. Perhaps the wittiest shaft that has been aimed at 
them was that of the scholar who reminded them that a// contempt does 
not arise out of an excessive familiarity with the object despised. It must 
have told the more effectually because, in addition to the keenness of its 
point, there was a solidity of truth in the retort, which was sure to make it 
sink all the deeper. Of wise reasons, the wisest we have hitherto seen 
alleged against the objectors consists in an appeal to experience, as prov- 
ing how invariably the study of the ancignt languages has continued to 
form, through so many centuries, the staple of school instruction, every age 
ratifying in its practice the judgment of its predecessors in- this particular. 
But neither the wit nor the wisdom of our defence has proved entirely suc- 
cessful; for, in the first place, some very fair scholars have joined in con- 
demning an exclusive attention to Latin and Greek, as a waste of time, and 
as detrimental to the mind of the youthful student. And in answer to the 
pretended results of experience, it has been contended, not without justice, 
that for some part of the period mentioned no other literature, save that of 
the ancients, was available; that for a still greater part no physical science 
had reached such a point of completeness or certainty as to render it a fit 
instrument for exercising the tender and credulous minds of youth; and, 
lastly, that it did not follow, because the mode of instruction hitherto pur- 
sued had upon the whole answered its end, that therefure we were justified 
in refusing to adopt those better elements into our system which the growth 
of human knowledge had put at our disposal. There is a sufficient air of 
probability in this manner of reasoning to make us readily believe that those 
who use it are sincere, and that being sincere, they are willing to approach 
the question sincerely and dispassionately. [or their sakes, we are desirous 
of recurring to another and, as we hope, a more satisfactory kind of proof; 
one, namely, which is to result from an analysis of the kind of effects pro- 
duced by a classical education upon the mind of the learner,—a natural 
history, in short, of the intellect as trained at a grammar school. But, 
first, we must begin by cbjecting to a very common form in which the com- 
plaint of our adversaries is brought forward. ‘ Why waste the best years 
of a boy’s life in teaching him the dead languages, rather than those of mo- 
dern Europe, which he will have occasion for in after life, or than some 
really useful subjects, such as modern history and the physical sciences ?” 
Here two kinds of utility seem to be confounded; for we presume the 
utility of learning modern languages is, that you possess in afier life a 
greater readiness in their use, and a correcter accent in pronouncing them: 
but this is a mere convenience, or a worldly utility at best; whereas we 
are both of us looking for that which is useful as education—useful to the 
mind itself; and, doubtless, it is as such that we hear history and science 
recommended. But even in the case of these latter studies,.the worldly 
profit resulting from their acquisition, and the intellectual utility attending 
the act of acquiring them, are not always so clearly distinguished, but that 
one is often employed as the make-weight of the other. For the purpose of 
imparting, brilliancy to conversation, ensuring success to academical com- 
petition, furnishing the young author or speaker with a hundred and one 
plausibilities, the multitude of facts is of first-rate importance, but for edu- 
cating the mind we have, of course, need of more than facts.—we must 
place all our reliance on principles. Now, the mind that can derive prinei- 
ples from facts, or recognise them in facts, is a mind already educated; but 
one that is under education cannot do this for itself, for it is in acquiring 
this very habit that the true nature of education consists. What, then be- 
comes of that argument which proceeds on this assumed classification, ac- 
cording to which the utility of each study is made to depend on, and bear an 
, exact proportion to, the volume of the facts which it contains ? Especially 
if we contrast it with another scale of utility, which is measured according 
. - comparative aptitude of the different subjects of human knowledge 
wh. abituating the mind to the discernment and discovery of principles. 
owing this latter criterion as the most obviously just and rational one, 
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man of activity and adve atore, or as the subject of a single master passion, | his own agency became the paramount object of his consciousness. Now, 
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enough to deserve a separate , ; 
to precede the inculcation of all such studies as are mainly conversant 


with matter of fact. i 

The greatest and most brilliant discovery ever made in the region of 
psychology was that by which the founder of the Critical Philosophy 
determined, a priori, all the possible forms under which any sensual notice 
could find admittance into the mind; and where do we suppose that he 
looked for them? Why, the commen text-book of logic supplied him 
with all the materials for his analysis. In it he finds the form of propo- 
sitions thas distinguished. They are either universal, particular, or 
single; this is their quantity: they are either negative, affirmative, or 
limitative; this is their quality: they either affirm unconditionally, or 
conditionally on the existence of something, or conditionally on its non- 
existence; in technical phrase, they are either categorical, hy othetical, 
or disjunctive; this is their substance. Lastly, they are stated as neces- 
sary, or as actual, or as contingent; and this, which is often icorrectly 
termed their matter, may be properly called their mode. te 

Out of these dry divisions and subdivisions, Emanuel Kant elicited an 
important fact; he argued, that if the matter of propositions be derived 
from the senses, the form must be furnished by the understanding itself ; 
and by assigning to each of the logical functions above described its ap- 
propriate and necessary supposable form, he succeeded in making a com- 
plete Table of the Pure conceptions or categories of the Understanding, 
as follows:—Unity, Plurality, and Totality ; Affirmation, — Negation, 
Limitation ; Substance, Cause, Reciprocity; Necessity, Possibility, aud 
Existence, or rather, Actuality. Our reason for adducing this striking 
fact in the history of science, is to suggest to the thoughtful reader a more 
particular consideration of that great saying of Bacchylides“ Know!edge 
arises out of knowledge.” If psychology is indebted to the classification of 
logic for the greatest momentum it ever received—we had almost said, for 
that impulse which first raised it to the rank of a eeience—how ought this 
fact to remind and convince us of another, namely, that if grammar had 
not been first cultivated with the utmost care and minuteness, logic itself 
could never have existed? And jyet this truth is so little recognised 
amongst us, that when Plato, in his Philebus, endeavours to explain the 
process of connecting, by a succession of liuks, the one and the infinite 
(in which operation, according to him, all true discovery consists), and 
brings forward the example of the discovery of the alphabet as one of 
the greatest ever made, we feel that Plato has himself the merit of a 


dignity. 

‘But perhaps, there are many who, while they in some measure grant 
what is here contended for, would yet maintain that it is a matter af vess 
slight practical importance ; who suppose that the principles of grammar 
are soon learnt; that a few rules, illustrated by well-chosen examples, 
constitute the whole of grammatical science—at least, so far as boys are 
fitted or expected to acquire it, There cannot be a more ridiculous or 
mischievous error. Grammar is the earliest science, because the taets 
from which its principles are gradually eliminated are continually at 
hand. Men have in all ages re!\ccted more readily upon data furnished 
by their own acts; not on their own states of mind or their own faculties ; 
that is quite another matter and it is not a little remarkable that Arch- 
bishop Whately has neglected to point out, if he has not himself en- 
couraged, this confusion. For whereas, in the introduction to the old 
logical treatises, we are told, without any variation, that the operations of 
the mind are threefold, and then the science is made to derive itself from 
the observation of these acts, of which we are immediately conscious; 
in the note at the commencement of his synthetical compendium, we 
meet with a passage which seems to imply that the term faculties, or 
uperations, may be used indifferently ; aud the earlier part of this note, 
in which he justifies the change from the reading of the old text-books— 
mentis operationes in universum—“ in all,” to ‘operations of the mind 


ing, 
for it confounds the fact or remembrance with the act or recollection, but “I 
bethink me of the day ;” he contrasts the harshness of these forms—“ I 


sensation—*'I be-smell me of a rose; | be-hear me of a song.”” While we 


may unwittingly occasion, by uot attending sufficiently to the causes of 
the apparent discrepancy between the grammars of different languages, 
and distinguishing between such parts of grammar as belong to the uni- 
versal science, and such as are but the peculiarities of particular nations 
or epochs. To tel) achild that verbs of enjoying, using, and what not, 
overn an ablative case in Latin, is to confound his common sense, for he 
eels all the time that whether he is talking English or Latin he is doing 
the same thing to the same object. But if you teach him his Fungor, fru- 
or, utor, ete., a8 @ mere rule, and when he is in a curious and attentive mood, 
you proceed to inform him that the reason of this difference is, that ‘the 
same story may be told in two different ways; that fruor pomo means, I 
enjoy myself with an apple; utor baculo, I help myself with astick ; fun 
officio, I acquit myself with a duty ; you will not only be presenting an in- 
telligible fact to his mind in place of an absurdity, but you will be incul- 
cating the rudiments of that habit of distinguishing between the perma- 
nent thought and the accidental expression of it, which is the character- 
istic feature of the educated man. 

We would fain pursue this subject further, but we fear that our read- 
ers, so far from partaking in this eagerness, are beginniag to feel that they 
have had “ enough with over measure” of these speculations. If there 
are any who think the techuical barbarisms, which perez of language 
or scholastic habits have led us to adopt, offensively frequent, we pro- 
mise that on a future occasion, when we shall endeavour to show that 
the higher branches of pens are eminently fitted for developing 
heen shrewdness and a certain tact for evidence, which putsa man on 

is guard without puffing him vp with pompous precautions, we shall 
have no occasion to use any terms or illustrations but such as are fetched 
from the very heart of the market-place.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
—— aa 


A VISIT TO THE WINE COUNTRY OF POR- 
TUGAL. 

The city of Oporto, as all our readers are doubtless aware, stands in 
the north of Portugal, upon the Douro, at no great distance from the spot 
where the yellow waters of the river fall into the sea. It has long been 
a place of some note in the world, and has latterly acquired an equivocal 
reputation for the strong revolutionary spirit which pervades its inhabi- 
tants; but, at the period to which this narrative refers, it was as quiet 
and pleasant a large town, full of commerce and the bustle thereupon 
attendant, as can well be. I am not going to describe it however, nor yet 
to give any details of the people or their manner of life, which cannot 
rightly be comprehended except upon the spot. My business is to tell 
how, ona bright sammer’s morning, a cavalcade, of which I formed an 
integral portion, set out from the fair city to pay a visit to the wine 
country; and to relate such of our adventures as seem to illustrate the 
state of society in that most interesting district. ; 

Those who are acquainted with Lusitania, do not require to be told 
that she boasts of no railways, of few wheeled carriages. and of diligences 
only upon the great chaussées, which pass from the capital to the chief 
cities of the kingdom. Such as desire to travel in other directions must 
be content to perform the journey either on the outsidee of males, or in 
the interiors of litters; for besides that om pre bm are not to be 
had, the state of the roads would effectually stop them were the case 
otherwise. How the mule is equipped, and with what strength of arriei- 
ros attended, it is scarcely necessary to state. A high saddle, with lofty 
peaks, offers such accommodation to the rider as he finds it more safe to 
retain, after he may have reached it, than easy either to ascend to or 
abandon; while sharp as the bit of the bridle may be, there needs great 
strength of arm into the bargain, as often as he shall take it into his ead 
to stop, the mule being of a contrary opinion. As to the litter, it is pre- 
cisely such as it has been from time immemorial—not unlike a double- 





which are immediately concerned in argument,” is not less founded on 
misconception. The are no cther acts of the mind but these three; and 
because these are a//, we make them the basis of one science. We do 
not attempt to ascribe them to any faculty whatever; we do not assign 
them respectively to the Setsitive Faculty, the Understanding, and the 
Reason, because, as logicians, we have nothing to do with powers, but 
only with operations ; and having assumed that there is a science or 
method according to which these operations are carried on, we proceed 
to investigate its principles. But, to return. If the basis of grammatical 


seated sedan-chair, only that it is enclosed with curtains instead of panels 
at each side the machine, which is so constructed as to carry double, 
swinging between two mules; just as in old pictures of the costumes and 
customs of England under the Plantagenets, ladies’ litters are represent- 
ed as swinging between two horses. 

On the morning of the day to which I refer, our party—consisting of 
three Englishmen, a Portuguese clerk, an important personage called a 
commissary, a valet, a cook, and some five or six muleteers—crossed the 
eastern barrier of the city, near the church of Bom Fim, and duly deliv- 





science is the observation of our own acts in using the gift of speech, and 
if this observation brings into consciousness that which before wag only 











we affirm that the best organ of education isthe science of grammar, and 
the best mode of imparting that science is by exemplifying its principles in 
the languages of the ancient civilised world. The position which we are 
about to advocate will appear minutely and curiously pedantic to those who 

in their haste to learn a language, look upon its grammar as their natural 
foe and ohief impediment. 

And, indeed, the ironical compliment of Socrates to one of the sophists in 
the Platonic dialogue is not inapplicable to a large class of lecture-mongers 
in the present day. “ You are fortunate, Callicles, to have been initiated 
at the great mysteries without proceeding through the lesser’ The very 
circumstance which led to the rebuke is curiously like. This same Calli- 
cles had just expressed a heroic contempt for the principles of grammar. 
But Plato, who knew that without grammar there could be no dialectics 
and without dialectics no real metaphysical or moral science, did not lose 
sight of this peculiarity of the sophist’s notions. ' 

_ Whatever is obscure or difficult in the question of the education of 
individual minds, will become clearer and plainer when it is compared 
with the notices which we possess of the education of the general man; 
for history presents to us in uncial characters the process which human 
society has undergone in its different periods, that we may all the more 
readily discern the analogous treatme ml 
veloping each particular intelligence. 
_ Thus the pregnes a human society from the patriarchal, or family life 
— the civil or national, and from this again into that more catholic 
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instinctive, it follows that so long as our consciousness is capable of re- 
ceiving greater clearness and extension, so long must the study of lan- 
guage by the habitual application of ‘the principles of grammar be profit- 
able to the mind, in giving it method and self-possession. 

We have so much exceeded the limits to which we had intended to 
confinet his part of the subject, that me must deal somewhat more compen- 


| diously than we could have wished with our remaining position, viz. that 
| whatever advagtages the growing mind derives from conservance with 
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languages and its laws,it ismore likely to derive from an ancient than 


| froma modern tongue. ‘This arises from an intelligible cause. The 


coutrast between anci: nt language, on one side, and any modern, on 
the other, is far greater than between any two modern languages Now, 


the greater che contrast between our habitual mode of expression and 


that with which we become acquainted through study, the more effectual 
ly are we emancipated from those notions which we acquire from habitual 
expressions, and which we are apt to mistake for real and permanent re- 
lations. Let us take two familiar illustrations of whatis here intended. 
When an English boy is set to learn the syntactical use of the cases in 
Greek or Latin, his attention is called at once by several apparent ano- 
malies to the difference between those languages and hisown. In the 
hands of judicious teachers he has learnt that these cases express every 
possible substantial relation in which thingscan stand to each other ,as 
distinct from those relations in time and space which are expressed by pre- 
positions. But now he perceives that in his own tongue an attempt is 
made to give a picture of these substantial relations by onl prepositions, or 
quasi prepositions, as furnish the most analogous relations in space ; 
while in the classical languages all these diversities are expressed by 
inflexions. Hence he unlearns the notion which his own more concrete 
way of expressing the cases naturally begets in him ; namely, that the re- 
lations expressed by them are accidental and arbitrary. 

Weare not hereby recommending the study of grammar to be based on 
metaphysics ; on the contrary, we speak of the advantage of this change 
of the habitual point of view which a familiar acquaintance with ancient 
languages enables us tomake, asan unlearning of one-sided notions, ra- 
ther than asadirect acquirement; but that it is a most useful prepara- 
tion for any later metaphysical study, who willdeny ? It may be object 
| ed to the foregoing example, thatit proves more than was intended ; inas- 
much as some modern languages, the German for instance, can boast of 
this advantage, if it be one, of expressing the cases by inflexion and not 
by particles, But it would not be difficult to show that in the German, 
at least, these terminations are artificial—mere attempts to imitate the 
old languages; and therefore, we continually find the prepositional 
signs of cases introduced where in ancient language you would be pre- 
sented with the pure case. 

Besides, the uses of the genitive or ablative absolute, and of the accu- 
sative with the infinitive, which are wholly wanting in our days, are 
striking instances of the difference between the fixed nature of the cases 
in Greek and Latin, and the fluctuations of the same in the tongues of 
modern Europe. But there is a large class of examples yet remaining 
which exhibits this difference yet more strikingly; we allude to those 
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our second illustration, which must, however, be introduced by a few 
prefatory remarks. The theme or root of the verb, in the ancient Ori- 
ental langu iges, is the third person ofthe past tense; in the Greek, it is 
the aorist; in the Latin, the third person of the present tense commences, 
thought not without exceptions, to appear as the radical form. This 
pheuomenon is full of meaning; it gives us a succinct history of the 
changes in the mind of man, from the period when the outward fact oc- 


ered our passports to the guard. The commissary, being a large man, 
occupied a litter; the rest of us, including cook and valet, bestrode / 
long-legged but short-bodied mules; while the arrieiros kept well u 
with us, though on foot, andexercised both their lungs and their opikon 
poles cleverly. We were all iu the highest possible spirits,—as, indeed, 
it was natural that we should be; for a bright blue sky was over our 
heads, and a light pure air braced up our nerves, converting the very 
consciousness of existence into a sense of happiness. Moreover, the 
scenery in every direction round Oporto is exceediugly pretty, notto use 
a etronger expression (which, indeed, would be fully justifiable), thou h 
in some places it is wildand rugged in the extreme, rocky sierras abel 
bounding the east and north-east side of the city, and forming natural 
fortifications. Further off, in fantastic shapes, appear pine-topped ridges, 
line beyond line, which rise first into hills, and then into mountains, 
growing bluer and more indistinct, till they are lost in the haze of ,dis- 
tance. The foreground is filled up with chestnut and cork-trees, orange- 
groves lying at the bottoms of the green valieys, and vineyards on the 
sides of the more sheltered hills. The vine grows in the most luxuriant 
profusion all over the country, but does not, except in particular districts, 
produce a wine fit for exportation. Yet it isa far more picturesque ob- 
ject trailed above trellised arbours, or its long tendrils dropping grace- 
fully over the rustic porch of the peasant’s cottage, than it appears when 
pruned down to the stumpy proportions of those which actually bear the 
grapes from which the wine is made. 

In about two hours we reached a narrow pass on the summit of a lofty 
hill above Valongo, whence, turning round, we took our farewell gaze of 
the distant blue sea, and the richly cultivated country around Oporto 
Let it be known to narrow and broad gauge men, who consider forty, or 
even fifty miles an hour, only tolerable going, that we had progressed 
scarcely three leagues, not nine miles; aud yet it was considered that we 
had come along at a very fair pace ; but then, what an execrable road had 
we travelled over! It was paved, or, rather, had once been paved com- 
pletely with large stones, but they had long since contrived —— 
to sink down, or have been Genel en, and were rolling about independ- 
ently by themselves, leaving deep holes in their proper stations just large 
enough to receive a mule’s hoof, and trip him up on his nose. Fortunate- 
ly, the instinct of the sage animal teaches him to avoid such dangers, and 
| never does he press his foot on the treacherous path before ascertaining 
| that the ground is firm. 

Descending a steep hill, we entered the town of Valongo,’ where is 
| manufactured the greater part of the bread which feeds the inhabitants 
of the city of heroes; but it is, notwithstanding the cleanly oceup. tion 
of its people, a very dirty place. We halted at the door of a house, over 
which the well-known sign of a bush dangling from the end of a long 
stick announced its public character to such persons as were unable to 
boast of any very extensive literary attainments, while a large board—a 
modern innovation, by the by—informed the learned that within was to 
be found vinko bom do Alto Douro—good wine of the Upper Douro, and 
meat and drink for man and beast 

Here we ate our luncheon; but sucha luncheon! Not that the viands 
were amiss, for our own cook dressed them; and roast pork, boiled beef, 














| sausages, and fried cabbage, hungry men will never despise; but the 
| combination of bad odours, which garnished and accompanied the feast, 
my somewhat delicate organs of taste andyamell could not digest. Very 
| glad, therefore, was I, when my less fastidious companions rose from the 
table, and proposed that, as our mules were not yet sufficiently rested, 
we should walk abroad and pay a Visit to some of the mines that are 
worked into the side of the mountain. The first we came to was a mine 
of antimony, not long since opened, three shafts having been pierced to 


no great depths. The ore is considered very pure and fine, and is du 
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re outward | cupied the most prominent place in his understanding, to the time when | up in large masses. It is exported to England, where a considerable 
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uantity is used for making printing types, and many other purposes. A 
little higher up were several gold mines, long ago abandoned. Into one 
of these we descended by a flignt of steps cut in the rock, witha very 
gentle inclination. How far intv the bowels of the earth we might have 
ed I know not, had not our iy. been stopped by a huge 
lock of stone, fallen from the side of a perpendicular shaft, which for- 
bad all further progress. The whole mountain is completely burrowed 
in the same way, the peasantry say by the Moors, but as they were only 
for a short period masters of this part of Lusitania, it may be doubted ; 
certain it is that the locality is rich in a variety of minerals. Some coal- 
mines are worked in the neighbourhood, but as the peice! | is of the 
most barbarous description, and as the occupation is not at all suited to 
the tastes of the people, the wages are high, and the produce consequent- 
ly very expensive ; the quality, also, is inferior. 

Not being mineralogists, our curiosity was soon satisfied ; and. return. 
ing to the estalagem, we found our machos ready to start. Our party 
here divided for a time ; Mr. , Senhor M , and the fat commis 
sary. with the heavy baggage and servants, proceeding to Penafiel, while 
my friend and I turned off by a road to our right to pay a visit to a Por- 
taguese family, who had invited us to spend the night at their house. 
The path conducted us along the foot of the Valongo hills, of which the 
scenery is wild and rugged, with few signs of cultivation, or of the abudes 
of men. We then crossed atorrent, roaring on its rocky bed, and passed 
through a village boasting of two apothecaries’ shops; soon after which 
we beheld in the valley below usa large, white-washed mansion, sur- 
mounted by a square turret, ornamented with pinnacles, and standing ia 
the centre of exteusive fields, with but small attempt at ornamental gar- 
dening visible. Descending the hill, we approached a stone gateway, 
over the top of which the Emily coat-of-arms, with numerous quarter- 
ings, carved in stone, was conspicuons. The gates flew open, and as we 
entered a spacious court-yard paved with large flag-stones, and having 
stables and other outhouses on either side, several large dogs of the wolt 
species came bounding from every quarter, with open mouths and threat- 
ening fangs, ready to hated us, mules and men; but the voice of a do- 
mestic calling them back, their fury was quelled, and then sneaking into 
their kennels as if ashamed of their uncourteous behaviour, we were al- 
lowed to proceed unmolested. We now found ourselves in front of a 
low building, with a long row of windows, and a raised, wide stone ter- 
race in front, approached by a double flight of broad steps. A green 
verandah ran along the whole side of the house, supported by stone pil- 
lars; avd above each window appeared again a shield with the arms of 
the family, of whose antiquity its members are justly proud. On the 
ground-floor, with which the upper had no internal communication, 
were store-rooms for corn, wine, oil, and agricultural implements; a 
large door under the steps opened into it. 

No sooner were we observed from the house, than two servants hur- 
ried down to hold the heads of éur beasts, while we turabled out of our 
saddles in the best way we could, and then, in our heavy polinas and rat- 
tling spurs, mounted the steps to throw ourselves at the feet of the 
lovely Donna A da F and her charming daughter, DonnaS ; 
whom we found seated in the open verandah in front of the drawing- 
room, engaged, wonderful torelate, in reading, and surrounded by their 
maidens, sitting on low stools at their feet, and whose handiwork, in true 
feudal style, they were superintending, while a chattering paroquet and 
two playful kittens did their best to call off their atteution, and a beau- 
tifal black greyhound was basking in the sun before them. Bowing 
low, we respectfully kissed the fair hands of the dames, who, according 
to Portuguese etiquette, did not rise to receivegis; aud as to shaking 
them heartily, as we should have done with our own countrywomen, 
they would, indeed, have been astonished had we attempted the bar- 
barity. In their own way they were most kind and courteous, express- 
ing themselves as rauch pleased at our having deviated from our road to 
pay them a visit, while we apologized for appearing before such peerless 

ies in the coarse habiliments we wore. As we expected, we were 
duly excused ; and after answering numerous questions aboutour mutual 
friends at Oporto, admiring the greyhound, playing with the kittens, and 
listening to the accumplished conversation of the paroquet, a young man 
approached, who proved to be the morgado, the eldest son. This young 
gentleman had lately returned from his travels through France, Germany, 
and Italy; having added to the nataral politeness of the Portugaese the 
polish and independence of a man of the world, which rendered his man- 
ners, freed from the nausecus sycophancy of some of his countrymen, 
articularly pleasing. Soon afterwards, the second son and a young re- 
ative came galloping into the court-yard on two light, active steeds, dis- 
mounting from which, they hurried up to welcome us, without an ap- 
proach to the booby awkwardness of most Euglish youths under similar 
circumstances. The ladies then retired to dress for dinner, followed by 
their hand-maidens, who, picking up their work and stools, after throwing 
a few involuntary glances from their black eyes towards the broncos In- 
g/ezes (the fair Englishmen), hurried after them; while, during their ab- 
sence, the gentlemen did their best to amuse us, by exhibiting their 
dogs, horses, and gans, and playing a game of chess and backgammon. 

The mor gado da casa, the eldest son of the house, is a personage of 
great consideration in every Portuguese family. As he has generally 
his own way uncontrolled, is allowed to learn only what he likes, and eat 
as much as he can, he is, as a matter of course, the most disagreeable and 
A eee the household ; and time was, when he did greater wrong to 
the younger branches of it than the exercise of a petty tyranny over their 
domestic comforts could inflict. For to keep him independent, his bro- 
thers and sisters received no portion of the inheritance ; but were forced, 
unless otherwise disposed of, to seek shelter, the formerin monasteries, 
the latter in convents. Whilesuch things were, it is not surprising that 
revolutions should have taken place; but though the convents have been 
abolished, anudnumerous other abuses reformed, there is still much rotten 
work in the structure of the State, or it would not so continually be fall- 
ing to pieces. It is right, however, to add, that our youny friend was a 
striking exception to this rule. He seemed to possess, as indeed kv rich- 
ly merited, the love and respect ef all the members of his family. 

Abont four o’clock, the party being further increased by several 
neighbouring gentlemen, who had been invited to honour our arrival, 
we reassemble in the verandah before the drawing room, and, on din- 
ner being announced, proceeded to the dining-hall, which was of great 
size, part of it being titted upasa theatre. The banquet was somewhat 
in the old English style, rather more plentiful than elegant in its compo- 
sition and arrangement, It consisted of cabbage-soup, handed round 

from a side-table, followed by boiled beef, boiled chickens, hams, rice, 
fish, and vegetables ; then came rodst pork, roast kids' roast veal, tur- 
keys, potatoes, patties, and sweet puddings ; a profusion of fruits pre- 
served and au naturel, 2nd native and foreign cheese, crowning the whole 
repast, which was washed down with white and red wines of home 
grow h, with a claretty body but port flavour. Dinner being concluded, 
the lady of the house rose from her seat, when her sons approaching her, 
bent down and kissed her hand, as her daughter did her cheek, and she 
then leading the way, the whole party, ladies and gentleman, repaired 
to the porch, where coffee was immediately handed round to us. This 
graceful mark of parental respect is general among all the Portuguese of 
the old regime ; indeed, when a young man enters a room, if his mo- 
ther be there, he first goes up to her, and presses ber fingers to his lips, 
receiving her blessing before he pays his respects to the lady of the 
house ortoany other individual of the party. Modern French princi- 
ples of independence have changed all that among the professed liberal 
party. I like the practice; it is beautiful and teuder, and, moreover 
shows that a mau is not ashamed to acknowledge his parents. As it was 
growing dusk, the party strolled out—the ladies with merely a handker- 
chief thrown over their heads—to the church of an ancient convent which 
stood hard by, to say an Ave Maria before the altar. Their devotions 
being concluded, we were all standing in frout of the antique gateway 
leading to the convent, laughing and talking, when the sound of the 
evening bell colling forth its deep notes struck our ears. Suddenly every 
voice was hushed, each muttered a short prayer, all reverently crossing 
themselves, and then turning round to those standing nearest, they wish. 
ed one another good night, not, however, intending that such should be 
aaign of separation. Ona the contrary, returning to the house, although 
no hissing urn was there to welcome us, we passed a most agreeable 
evening with music and dancing, playing a variety of old-fashioned 
games such as a Portuguese version of “cross questions and crook- 
ed answers,” « my lady’s toilet,” and so forth. A poet (rather 
cracked by the way, as are said to be all of the tribe) recited his own 
ced bt many of which were extemporaneous, on the company present, 
hi * rd ludicrous, itwe might judge from the peals of laughter 
which tollowed their delivery. As he shouted out his lines with varied 
em ange of voice, he threw himself into extravagant attitudes, now 
ben ing on one knee, and addressing the lady of the house ; then seiz- 
ing a wert he would chant out some verses in compliment to the beauty 
qealiicete of sowe fact nyinme ui, devribe the, persona 
being offended at the remarks made spun Ulniettectes anole Yo - 
fan, and good-humour ; nor did we ee ce ee abort ge oreo a 
we 8 Mi nor did we separate until a late hour to our bed- 
ea ii da oo > tnany others, opened into the drawing-room 
, overed with a yellow silk counterpane, the 




















linen sheets were tritamed with a broad border or lace, but the matcrass 
was stuffed with straw, and hard asa board. I thought nothing could 
be harder; but I was afterwards doomed to pass the night on 
couches not enly harder, but full of bumps and unevenness. I neverthe- 
less slept soaudly after my day’s journey, and awoke refreshed. 

With early dawn my friend and [ were astir, intending to steal away un- 
noticed, that we mi ht overtake our party in good time ; but to this the 
hospitable feelings ut our kind entertainers were opposed. _The lady of 
the house met us at the door of our apartment, and assuring us that 
breakfast had been already prepared, compelled us to partake of it. 
Like the dinner of the previous day, it was very substantial,—eggs, 
meat, frait, and sweetmeats, supporting the bread, coffee, and tea largely ; 
and had we not been disposed voluntarily to do justice to it, there would 
have been no escape from the watchful urgency of our hosts. _I notice 
these things because they are indicative, not merely of the domestic 
habits but of the natural dispositions of the Portuguese people,—ofsuch 
portion of them, that is to say, as keep apart from the corrupting influ- 
ences of large towns, and retain the primitive simplicity of their ancestral 
manners, somewhat improved upon by modern education. No doubt 
the particular family of which I was this day the guest deserve to be taken 
as a favourable specimen oftheir order. But with others in the same 
station I have likewise passed sometime, and I found them in all essential 
particulars swayed by ‘feelings§not less amiable than those which show- 
ed themselves in the household of Donna A——. 

At length we moanted, amid many friendly adiewx, and proceeded on 
our way. The weather continued exquisite, and the ride was pleasant in 
the extreme, carrying us through a cultivated country, where the man- 
sions of fidalgos abound, as far as Penafiel. Here we overtook our com- 
panionsand the baggage, and at a tidy little inn, called the Blackman’s 
Hotel, we halted to bait: which being accomplished, we took the road 
again, anda very agreeable journey we had. ‘he path—a mere track— 
led, now along the sides, now over the ridges, of the mountains : and the 
scenery which at every turn it spread out before us was exceedingly inte- 
resting. In this manner we passed through the villages of Cazaes Nova, 
Villa Meao, Parodes, Salgueros, and Pilvi ; till, arriving at an abrupt turn, 
we beheld all at once such a panorama as neither pen nor peacil might 
undertake fitlyto describe. Deep in a valley below us lay the town of 
Amarante, with the rapid Tamega rashing beneath its walls . Rocky sier- 
ras, rising tier above tier, seemed to shut out the whole world beyoud ; 
while the background ofall was formed by the huge shoulders of the Marao, 
one of the most massive of the mountains in this part of Portugal. We 
reined up our animals involuntarily, that we might enjoy the scene for a 
moment ; and then descending the hill-side, crossed a stone bridge, 
and found ourselves in the midst of filth which was absolutely intoler 
able. 


The reader has, doubtless, not forgotten that Amarante was the scene 
of a sharp encounter between a portion of the irregular army of Portugal 
under Silveira, and the French division of Loison, during the great Penin- 
sular war. The object of Silveira was to keep the town of Amarante, and 
thereby to straiten Soult in his position of Oporto; but the enemy, taking 
advantage of a fog, fell upon him suddenly, and, after a stout resistance, 
he was defeated. A countryman of our own, Major Patrick, with a bat- 
talion which he commanded, held the bridge that day, nor was it forced 
so long as that gallant officer survived. But when Patrick fell, his raw 
levies lost heart, and the French broke into the houses which they had 
loopholed, and slew many with the bayonet. Of these stirring events we 
were reminded as we rode across the bridge, for the parapets still show- 
ed manifest tokens of strife, and the walls of the buildings on both sides 
were studded with bullets. 

While the rest of the purty were taking a luncheon at a wretched-lvok- 
ing estalagem, I strolled forth to visita Dominican convent which we 
had passed close to the bridge. It was founded by John III.; and boasts 
of a church handsomely ornamented, containing a large organ—an altar 
approached by a flight of steps, and the tomb of St. Gongalves, to whom 
it is dedicated. The saint in question is, as I was informed, the especial 
patron of tin-smiths and potters, and employs himself particularly in ecur- 
ing pains in the knee. On the top of his tomb lies his effigy, clothed in 
the identical sacerdotal vestments which he wore when alive; and on 
one of the walls is a vile daub, the production of a former brother of the 
convent, to commemorate a miraculous event which happened to himself. 
As he lay on his hard pallet one night, his limbs racked with agony, a 
bright light burst suddenly upon him, amid which the Esculapian saint 
appearing, informed him that, provided he could collect alms sufficient 
to readorn the church, he should be cured. The light grew dim, and the 
saint, after blessing the sufferer, vanished. The monk forthwith set out, 
and telling the neighbouring population of the vision, entreated their 
co-operation to get him cured. They, good souls, could not refuse a man 
so highly favoured; the church was newly painted, and he quickly reco- 
vered. So, at least, said my cicerone, an ex-monk, with as much gravity 
as if he believed the tale himself, or expected me to do so. 

Throughout the remainder of the day the road proved to be both wild 





and rugged, winding up the side of the lofty Quintella, aud introducing 
us to scenes which partook more of the sublime than the beautiful. Nu- 
merous torrents roaring down the mountain side spoke of heavy rains not 
long past; while rocks of bold formations opposed themseives from time 
to time to our advance, and compelled us, not without the appearance 
of danger, to wind round them. Indeed, the Portuguese exhibit their 
constitutional indolence in nothing more than in the entire neglect of 
their cross-roads. Many a broad path, planned and executed by the en- 
gineers of the Duke of Wellington’s army, has, even in the space of five- 
and-thirty years, gone to decay, and the communications between towns 
of no inconsiderable size have become in consequence at once difficult 
and uncertain. Nor were we without a specimen of the sort of hazard 
which attends even mule and littey travellers oversuch tracts. Ata point 
where the path was peculiarly narrow, aud the precipice, on one side, 
fell many hundred feet sheer into the cataract, one of the animals that 
carried the commissary came down upon his knees, and the other follow- 
ing his example, the litter itself swayed over and fell. Happily, itsway- 
ed in the right direction, and the arrieiros being at hand, and as active 
as they are willing, the machine was put upon its legs again, at the ex- 
pense of nothing more serious than a severe fright to the occupant. 

Up aud up the mountain we climbed, till the sehse of cold began to grow 
painful; and the less experieuced apprehended that we should reach no 
convenient haliing-place before dark. In this, however, we did injustice 
to the sagacity of our guides; for twilight was yet strong when the es/a- 
lagem, or posada, of Pedroens came in sight, and with great good humour 
we made towards it. It is one of the best inns in Portugal, and though 
it cannot boast of fire-places any more than others, which, standing farther 
from the sky, require the accommodation, mine host has always ready a 
supply of brazieros, whence plenty of glowing vine-wood ashes throw out 
both heat and light, and round which, in the best room, we gladly assem- 
bled. Neither were we exclusive in the enjoyment of thisluxury. An- 
other party of travellers arriving about the same time, we readily shared 
it with them, and were rewarded, as all men are who do good-natured 
things, by the lively conversation with which they favoured us. They 
were but two in number, yet they were oddities in their way; for one 
proved to be an ex-friar, the other a guerilla captain, and both supporters 
—and hardly concealed ones—of Dom Miguel. It was amusing to ob- 
serve how the commissary—now, under the influence of a capital dinner 
and plenty of good wine, well recovered from his fright—drew them out. 
He coaxed the guerilla into recounting some strange adventures, and dis- 
covering thet the ci-devant friar delighted in metaphysical sabtleties, he 
beat about for his favourite action, and at last found it. Jt was this, that 
the Pythagorean theory is not, after all, to be thought meanly of; and 
that the instances of souls passing frou: one body to another occur, if peo- 
ple would but watch for them, every day. 

* Say you so?” exclaimed the commissary, putting on a face of mock 
solemnity which was perfectly resistlese. “ And can you support your 
opinion by facts 7” 

“Can L not?” replied the ex-priest. “ Why, there is no end to the 
well-authenticated tales that I have heard and believe, and which you 
would believe also could I only remember them all. But one I can iny- 
self vouch for. Listen, for I will tell it to you!” 

We all affected to look grave andthe ex-priest thus began :— 


ALMAS D’OUTRO MUNDO—SOULS OF THE OTHER WORLD. 
THB MERCHANT OF BRAGANCA. 


Beneath @ silken canopy, borne aloft on poles by four men in white 
garments, walked the holy priest in his rich vestments, bearing in his 
hands the sacred elements, his errand being to administer the last conso- 
lations of our religion to adying sinner. On each side appeared the bro- 
therhood to which the sick man belonged, in their proper robes, carrying 
long waxen tapers, which cast a lurid glare on the sombre edifices in the 
streeis of Braganga, through which the procession was passing. These 
were preceded by a youth with a shrill tinkling bell, which be rang with- 
ou Cessation, to give notice to the faithful who might yet be awake to 
bend the knee before it, and to offer up a prayer for the soul of the de- 
parting one. In this order they liad proceeded some little distance from 





the church whence they set out, when they stopped before the door of 
une of the principal houses in the town. The priest, with his pr. cious 
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charge, entered, and was conducted to the chamber of death, ¥ile the 
rest ofthe coriege remained without, or filled the hall and p &, chan- 
ting forth all the time a psalm to accompany the last breath of t dying 
man to its eternal home. Propped up by pillows, the pallid hu@f th, 

rave already on his brow, lay one of the chief magistrates of thipity ; 
but with him all worldly omy were now as nought. The mXster 
of religion took his clay-cold hand, the scarcely beating pulse toldim, 
that if he would speed the soul of the departing sinner with budiut 
wings to the realins of bliss, he must be quick with the confession angp. 
solution. 

What sins the dying man confessed is a secret closely locked in the 
som of the holy priest who gave him absolution; but there was one po 
which pressed heavily on his mind—he was insolvent. A small pro 
was secured to his wife, but he was leaving numerous creditors witho 
the means of satisfying their just claims. Had Heaven blessed him with 
a son. he might have laid an injunction on him to pay them all in full, ca- 
pital and interest, should he ever possess the means; but, alas! he was 
childless, owned by neither kith nor kiu who might moura his loss or 
protect his memory from the reproach of those who suffered through his 
means. The once proud heart of the honest merchant was breaking at 
the thoughts of his disgrace. All that the good priest could say brought 
no comfort to his soul. ; 

“No,” he faintly answered to the words of consolation, “I feel assured 








‘that I cannot rest in peace till my fair fame has been restored. I die, and 


men will say that Manoel Antonio Lobo, who was esteemed so upright 
and honest, was, after all, acheat and a hypocrite. Father, such thoughts 
are hard to bear!” ’ 

These sentences were uttered at intervals, with extreme difficulty. 
Gradually his voice grew weaker, his head sank down, and, with a deep 
sigh, the spirit of the merchant quitted his mortal frame. The priest 
closed his eyes, the women set up the funeral wail, the choristers chanted 
forth the requiem for the dead, the procession formed in order, the bell 
tinkled, and the sabred host penhret ¢ to the parish church from whence 
it had come forth. On the following evening the obsequies of Senhor 
Manoel Antonio Lobo were performed with the usual pomp in the prin- 
cipal church of thecity. Beneath a canopy of black veivet, in the centre 
of the building, lay his mortal remains; music pealed from the organ, in- 
cense ascended from the altar, lights innumerable filled the church, for 
every one attended to do honour to a person so much respected und es- 


| teemed so wealthy. 


Another day wrought a vast change in the opinion of the world respect- 
ing the defunct, when bis executors declared that his riches had disap- 
peared, and that his creditors must be prepared for heavy losses. His 
sad forebodings were at once fulfilled; his name was reviled, and all 
wondered how they could have placed confidence in so complete a rogue. 
Such is the way of the world. : . 

Not far from the mansion of Senhor Lobo dwelt, in a mean ruinous 
house, a miserly person, Jose Alvez by name. _Chacity was @ stranger 
to his bosum ; whenever his hand touched gold, it was to receive—le was 
never known to give. As may be supposed, he was regarded by his 
townsmen, if not with hatred and scorn, at all events with indifference. 
Now, sovun after the death of Senhor Lobo, it had happened that Jose 
Alvez fell suddenly ill; and when the old woman who attended on him 
entered his chamber, she found him lying on his pallet apparently dead. 
She directly hurried away to summou the priest and the doctor. What, 
then, was the surprise of the two functionaries when they entered the 
miser’s house, to find him sitting up in his best apartment in perfect 
health! He received them with the greatest politeness, and ordered old 
Maria to hurry out and procure food and wine to place before them, 
thanking them much tor their attention in calling ou him, and apologis- 
ing for the humble reception he was able to afford them. From that 
day Senhor Alvez was an altered man. He no longer lived by himsel! 
aad for himself, but, throwing off his misanthropical disposition mixed 
with ardour in the affairs of the world. His haud was now as open to 
give, as it had been before to clutch. All his speculations succeeded, 
and, with extraordinary rapidity, he became wealthy, and agcordingly 
respected. People wondered much at the change, and various surmises 
were afloat. The creditors of the late Senhor Lobo had cause for still 
greater wonder when, one after the other, Senhor Alvez paid in full, 
with interest, the insolvent’s debts. The reason he offered for his conduct 
was, that possessing no relations, and having received some kindness at 
oue time or other from Senhor Lobo, he was anxious to rescue his name 
from the stigma cast on it. Above all, he bestowed large sums to be 
expendetl in masses for the repose of his friend’s soul, while his charity 
was boundless. It was a remarkable coincidence, to be explained only 
in one way,—that on the very day the last creditor of Senhor Lobo had 
been paid, Senhor Alvez was last seen alive. When old Maria had en- 
tered his chamber she found him stretched on his bed, cold and lifeless ; 
and when his executors examined his effects they discovered that there 
existed exactly sufficient to pay all his debts, the expenses of his funeral, 
aud a handsome sum for masses for his soul. 

The sage women and old men had now no longer any doubt on the 
matter. The disposition of Jose Alvez had never changed, nor had he 
recovered from his first fit of illness. The corporated form which had 
of late appeared was his, but the spirit which animated it was that of 
Senhor Lobo, allowed by the grace of the saints to revisit earth, and per 
form the duties it had left undone during its mortal career. Though 
some people were incredulous as to these assertions, the priests did not 
gainsay them, nor were there any means of disproving them. 

“ Wonderful !” ejaculated all the party; “ wonderful ! 

“Very wonderful, indeed !”’ added the priest; “ and, above ali, perfect- 
ly trae.” f ag 

“Who would doubt it?’ observed the guerilla captain, twirling his 
moustache. 

“No one!” said Senhor Joao Jose; “ certainly no one! But I may le 
allowed to remark that I have heard things equally wonderful, and, 
doubtless, equally true.”’ : 

“ Of course, of course!” answered the priest; “ miracles always are 
wonderful—there is no end to them!” 

——— 


IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


The long-protracted misery of Ireland—its apparently ceaseless ex- 
posure to party dissensions, its seeming inability to help itself-—all this 
and much more leads to the common conviction on this side of the Chan- 
nel, that the country is irreclaimable, doomed for ever to suffering aud 
degradation. We cannot fallin with that opinion. The miseries of Ire" 
land are a consequence, in the first instance, of English conquest and mis3 
managemeut. The people have not been allowed to manage themselves, 
so as to bring out the qualities of self-dependence and foresight. Always 
treated as incapables, incapab!es they remain. Ireland is nevertheless 
improving. ‘The meliorations in law and government during the last 
few years Have had a marked effect ; the mere influence of imitation, as 
respects social usages, has rendered Irish society a very different thing 
from what it was at the middle of the eighteenth century. With nota little 
to complain of, Ireland will doubtless go on improving; and yet such is 
the force of traditional character, that long after maay unpleasant fea 
tures are gone, it will still be looked upon as a country of lawless turbu- 
lence, frolicsome folly, and confusion. ; 

Whatever be its future fate, it is pleasant in the meantime to know 
that Ireland is substantially improving, at least as regards education and 
social order. Strangers, with heads filled with stories of Irish rows, are 
usually a good deal surprised to find that Dublin is a quiet respectable- 
looking town, with people going about in as decorous a manner as they 
do in London or Edinburgh. Instead of Irishmen leaping and yelling 
with a cudgel in one hand aad a bottle in the other, as they are still a 
to do on the stage, we see a peaceful community minding its ee | 
and only a scatter of beggars to bring to our recollection that t os ru 
affairs of the country are still in a state of discreditable mismanage- 
ment. 

The best way to convince the sceptical of the distinct. r 
by Lreland, is to compare its present state of manners with " -_ caine 
pily distinguished it two or three generations ago. Means lof ma sail 
this comparison have just been afforded by an Irish ee a oy 
work, “ Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years Ago,” as this vb rrr whe “ 
signated, affords a curious insight into the whole soci! 1 — “dl on 4 
century—the fights, abductions, robberies, frolics, g4™™Y Ing; ms , rank- 
enness for which the country yet traditionally suffers. Though lament 
able in many of its details, the volume will be perused with much inter 
ast, and wiil afford no small degree of amusement. ‘ 

The author commences with an account of the fights which used to take 
place in the streets of Dublin in past times, greatly to the disgrace, - 
we think, of the government for the time beimg. Here is a specimen : 
‘ Among the lower orders a feud and deadly hostility had grown up be- 
tween the Liberty Boys, or tailors and weavers of the Coombe, and the 
Ormond Boys, or butchers who lived in Ormond Market, on Ormond 
Quay, which caused frequent conflicts; and it is in the memory of many 
now living that the streets, and particularly the quay s and bridges, were 
impassable in consequence of the battles of these parties. The weavers, 
descending from the upper regions beyond Thomas Street, poured dowa 
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opponents below: they were o d by the butchers, ana a 
on the ommmenced on the bem A whic extended from Essex if pain 
Bridg. The shops were closed, all . business suspended, the sober ve 4 

whe compelled to keep their houses, and those whose ae e 
thephrough the streets where the belligereuts were rode, were 
stood, W ile the war of stones and other missiles was carried on across 

‘ver. and the bridges were taken and retaken by the hostile parties. 
It ill hardly be believed that for whole days the intercourse of the 
cit Was interrupted by the feuds of these factions. The few miserable 
chmen, inefficient for any purpose of protection, looked on in terror, 
ai thought themselves well acquitted of their duty if they escaped from 
.ck and stone. A friend of ours has told us that he has gone down to 
ssex Bridge, when he has been informed that one of those battles was 
aging, and stood quietly on the battlements for a whole day looking at 
he combat, in which above a thousand men were engaged. At one time 
the Ormond Boys drove those of the Liberty up to Thomas Street, 
where, rallying, they repulsed their assailants, and drove them back as 
far as the Broad eases oa the bridges and quays were strewed with 
j d wounded. 
“ene 1. 1799, one of these frigbtfal riots raged for an entire Satar- 
day on Ormond Quay, the contending parties struggling for the mastery 
of the bridge; but nightfall having separated them before the victory was 
decided, the battle was renewed on the Monday following. It was re- 
rted of Alderman Emerson, when lord mayor, on one of those occa- 
hat he declined to interfere when applied to, asserting that “ it 
was as much as bis life was worth to go cy | them.” These feuds ter- 
minated sometimes in frightful excesses. The butchers used their knives, 
not to stab their oppouents, but for a purpose then common in the bar- 
barous state of Irish society—to hough or cut the tendon of the leg, there- 
by rendering the person incurably lame for life. On oue occasion alter a 
defeat of the Ormond Boys, those of the Liberty retaliated in a manner 
still more barbarous and revolting. They dragged the persons they 
seized to their market, and dislodging the meat they found there, hooked 
the men by the jaws, and retired, leaving the butchers hanging on their 
own stalls. The spirit of the times led men of the highest grade and re- 
spectability to join with the dregs of the market in these outrages, entire- 
ly forgetful of the feelings of their order, then immeasurably more ex- 
clusive in their ideas of a gentleman than now ; andthe young aristocrat, 
who would have felt it an intolerable degradation to associate, or even 
be seen, with an honest merchant, however respectable, with a singular 
inconsistency made a boast of his intimate acquaintance with the lawless 
excesses of butchers and coal-porters ” 

In some respects the Gentry exceeded the humbler orders in a taste 
for outrage. The most disorderly individuals were a class of “ gentle- 
men” called Bucks, who seemed to be above all considerations of law or 
decency. “It was their practice to cut off a small portion of the scab- 
bards of the swords which every one then wore, and prick or “ pink” the 
persons with whom they quarrelled with the naked points, which were 
sufficiently protruded to inflict considerable pain, but not sufficient to 
cause death. When this was intended, a greater length of the blade was 
uncovered. Barbers at that time were essential persons to “ Bucks” 
going to = as no man could then appear without his head being 
elaborately dressed and powdered. The disappointment of a barber was 
therefore a sentence of exclusion from a dinner, supper party, or ball, 
where a fashionable man might as well appear without his head as with- 
out powder and pomatum, When any unfortunate friseur disappointed 
he was the particular object of their rage; and more than one was, it is 
said, put todeath by the long points, as a just punishment for his delin- 
quency. There was at that time a celebrated coffee-house called 
“ Lacas’s,” where the Royal Exchange now stands. This was frequent- 
ed by the fashionable, who assumed an intolerable degree of insolence 
over all of less rauk who frequented it. Here a Buck used to strut up 
and down with along train to his morning-gown ; and if any person, in 
walking across the room, happened accidentally to tread upon it, his 
sword was drawn, and the man punished on the spot for the supposed 
insolence.” An account follows of the sacking of a tavern by a party of 
Bucks, one of whom wasa lord, two were colonels in the army, and the 
others were ollicers of rank in the service of the Duke of Rutland, then 
lord-lieutenant, ‘ The latter interested himself on their behalf; and 
such was the influence of their rank, that the matter was hushed up, and 
the gentlemen engaged in this atrocious outrage, though well known, 
escaped unpunised.” 

Duelling was also universal. Between 1780 and 1800, three hundréd 

duels were fought; and counties became distinguished for dexterity in 
using certain weapous—Galway for the sword; Tipperary, Roscommon, 
and Sligo for the pistol; Mayo for equal skill inboth. “ Duelling clubs 
were actually established, the conditions of which were, that before a 
man was balloted for, he must sign a solemn declaration that he had ex- 
changed a shot or thrust with an autagonist.”’ Barristers used to retire to 
fight when they seriously diifered in argument, and judges were equally 
ready to step down from the bench to have a round with persons with 
whom they differed. An anecdote is given of a famous duellist, who al- 
ways rang the bel! by firing a bullet against the bell-handle. “ He was 
such an accurate shot with a pistol, that his wife was in the habit of hold- 
ing a lighted candle in her hand for him, as a specimen of his skill, to 
snuff witha pistol-bullet at 80 many paces’ distance. He was seen for 
whole days jeduing out of his window, and amusing himself with annoy- 
ing the passengers. When one went by whom he thought a fit subject, 
he threw down on him some rubbish or dirt to attract his notice, and 
when the man lookedup, he spat in his face. If he made any expostu- 
lation, Bryan crossed lis arms, and presenting a pistol in each hand, in- 
vited him up to his room, declaring he would give hiin satisfaction there, 
and his choice of the pistols.” 

Abduction, or the carrying away and marrying young heiresses against 
their will, was a common outrage against which the law long thundered 
in vain. “An association was formed in the south of Ireland, which 
could not have exisied in any other country, This association was ‘an 
abduction club,’ the members of which bound themselves by an oath to 
assist in carrying off such young women as were fixed upon by any mem- 
bers. They had ewissaries and confederates in ey ery house, who com- 
municated information of particulars—the extent of the girl’s fortune, 
the state and circumstances of ‘he family, with details of their intentions 
and domestic arrangements and movements. 
pointed out, the members drew lots, but more generally tossed up for 
her, and immediate measures were taken to secure her for the fortunate 
man by all the rest. Noclass of society was exempt from their visits; 
and opuient farmers, as well as the geutry, were subject to these éngage- 
ments of the clubs, according to their rank in life. The persons who 
were most usually concerned in such clubs were a class of men abound- 
ing in Ireland, called ‘squireen.’ They were the younger sons or con- 
nexions of respectable families, having little or no patrimony of their 
own, but who scorned to demean themselves by any useful or profitable 
pursuit. They are described by Arthur Young and other writers of the 
day as distinguished in fairs and markets, races and assizes by appearing 
in red waistcoats, lined with narrow lace or fur, tight leathern breeches. 
and top-boots, riding ‘a bit of blood’ lent or given them from the stables 
of their opulent connexions.”” Que of the most distressing cases of ab- 
duction by this class of men was one perpetrated in 1779, on two very 
young ladies, Catherine and Anne Kennedy. These unfortunate girls 
were stulen away ata ball, by two “ gentlemen,” under shevenastenose of 
great depravity and cruelty, Forcibly detained and bound on horse- 
back, the two helpless young women were dragged from place to place 
for a period of five weeks. Ultimately they were rescued by friends 
and the two abductors escaped to Wales. There, however Mh were 
seized, brought to Lreland, tried, and condemned to death for 7 ft 
As they had high connexions, it was supposed the sentence would navet 
be executed. Powerful intercession was made in their behali—« But 
Scott, afterwards Lord Clonmel, was then attorney-general, and conduct- 
ed the prosecution. He openly declared in court, that if this abduction 
were suffered to pass with impunity, there would be no safety for an 
girl, and no protection for the domestic peace and happiness of pe 
family; and be called upon the government to carry out the + ta lan 
His remonstrance was attended to, and the unfortunate gentlemen were 
hanged, to the great astonishment of their numerous friends and ad- 
mirers. So strong and general was the excitement among the peasantry 
that a rescue was greatly feared, and an extraordinarily Jarge force of 
horse and foot was ordered to attend their execution; and such was the 
deep sympathy for their fate, that all the shops were shut up, and all 
business suspended in Kilkenny and the neighbouring town.” This 
sympathy with a couple of miscreauts did not cease with their death, 
Instead of pitying the poor girls on whom a barbarous outiage had been 
committed, the people looked on them as the true offenders, and perse- 
cuted them with unrelenting virulence. It is no doubt this singular illo- 
gicality of the Irish mind which sustains the impression, that the people 
are radically incurable in their condition. 

Passing over several chapters, we come to “ Prison Usages,” in which 
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is presented a melancholy yet ludicrous picture of Irish prisons and their | 
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hours. When so many petty offences were punishable with death, and 
commitment on suspicion was so often but the stepping-stone to the gal- 
lows, it was natural that; to the unfortunate felons themselves, an execu- 
tion should be stripped of all the salutary terrors in*which alone the 
utility of capital punishment consists, and should be by them regarded 
as an ordinary misfortune in their course of jife. The numerous instances 
recorded of utter levity and recklessness exhibited by convicts on the 
verge of eternity, clearly show this to have been so, not merely in Ire- 
land, but in the sister kingdom. The practice of prisoners selling their 
bodies to surgeons, to be Tuttoted after their execution, was common, 
we believe, to both countries; and the anecdote of the felon who took 
the money, and then told the surgeon, laughing, that ‘it was a bite, for 
he was to be hung in chains,’ we believe we can hardly claim as Irish wit. 
But there was one trait, evincing a similar careless indifference, which 
was peculiarly Irish. The coffins of condemned malefactors were usually 
sent to them, that the sight might suggest the immediate prospect of 
death, and excite corresponding feelings of solemn reflection and prepa- 
ration for the awful event. From motives of humanity, the friends of 
the condemned were also allowed free intercourse with him during the 
brief space preceding his execution. The result was, that the coffin was 
converted to a use widely different from that intended. It was employed 
as acord-table, and the condemned wretch spent his last night in this 
world gambling in it.” Our wonder at such scenes is lessened when we 
are told that at that period the school-books in ordinary use consisted of 
stories of robbers, murderers, and clever rapparees. he actions of law- 
less felons were held up as objects of interest and imitation; all sense of 
right and wrong was systematically confounded. What a change for the 
better in the present National School system of Ireland ! 

We draw our notice of this interesting volume to a conclusion, by cit- 
ing one more anecdote illustrative of past times. It relates to the habits 
of intemperance which universally prevailed. “An elderly clergyman 
of our acquaintance, on leaving home to enter college, stopped on his 
way at the hospitable mansion of a friend of his father for a few days. 
The whole time he was engaged with drinking parties every night, and 
assiduously plied with bumpers, till he sank under the table. In the 
moruing, he was of course deadly sick, but his host prescribed ‘a hair of 
the old dog’—that is, a glass of raw spirits. Ove night he contrived to 
steal through a back window. As soon as he was missed, the cry of 
‘stole away’ was raised, and be was pursued, but effected his escape into 
the park. Here he found an Italian artist, who had also been of the com- 
pany, but who, unused to such scenes, had likewise fled from the orgies. 
They concealed themselves by lying down among the deer, and so passed 
the night. Towards morning they returned to the house, and were wit- 
nesses of an extraordinary procession. Such of the company as were 
still able to walk had procured a flat-backed car, on which they heaped 
the bodies of those who were insensible; then throwing a sheet over 
them, and illuminating them with cand'es, like an Irish wake, some 
taking the shafts of the car before, and others pushing behind and all 
setting up the Irish cry, the sensible survivors left their departed insen- 
sible friends at their respective homes. The consequerce of this de- 
bauch were several duels between the active and passive performers on 
the following day.” 

—_—_—— = 


HENRI DE NEMOURS; OR, FRATERNAL 
AFFECTION, 

The French people having in 1789 taken possession of the Bastile, tha 
ancient state prison, where so vm political crimes had been commit ted 
where sach fearful vengeance had been summarily and secretly execu- 
ted, the whole edifice wus ransacked and totally destroyed. On that oc- 
casion a great iron cage was found, which proved to be that in which the 
Cardiual de Balue, minister of Louis X[ , had expiated for eleven years the 
atrocious guilt of being the inventor, but for other victims, of the instru- 
ment which thus served for his own punishment. Ino another dungeon 
was discovered a second iron cage, smaller, in the shape of a bowl, wide 
at top, and terminating at the bottom in a point so narrow, that any one 
shut up in it could neither sit nor lie nor stand upright. The last men- 
tioned cage was the only one now remaining, of two, which had served, 
three centuries before, as the prison of two young princes, Henri, and 
Frangvis de Nemours, sons of Jacques d’Armagnac, who in the reign 
of Louis XI. was Constable of France. It is well known to any who 
have read French History, that d’Armaguac had leagued with the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany (Bretagne) to deliver up France to the Eng- 
lish. This plot, which would have snatched the sceptre from the 
hands of the French Monarch, was discovered to Louis when just 





When a girl was thus | 


ripe for execution, and Jacques d’Armagnac was instantly arrested, 
| and sentenced to be beheaded, He had two sons so young at the time 
of his treason and its punishment, that when these poor children 
| were asked if they had not been the accomplices of their father, they 
might have answered with the lamb in the fable ; “‘Howcould [, when 
[ was notborn?’’ Nevertheless, by a refinement of cruelty, which even 
| the barbarism of the age cannot palliate, much less justify, Louis XI. or- 
| dered white robes to be put on thetwo boys, and thus attired, they were 
| placed under the scaffold on which their father was standing, and when 
|} he received the fatal blow, the executioner sprinkled the white robes 
| and their innocent heads with the blood of the criminal. Nor was the 
| vengeance of Louis satiated by the punishment of the Constable. The 
two orphaus, dyed in a father’s blood, were taken to the Bastile, dragged 
| to the subterranean dungeons, and there put into the two iron cages des- 
cribed before. Henri de Nemours was then eight years old, and his 
| brother Frangois very nearly seven. 

The unhappy children thus condemned to continual torture, had no 
other consolation but putting their hands through the bars of the cages 
to grasp each that of the other. And all day long, and all night long 
the young bruthers were hand in hand. 

Frangois,the younger of the two, was the most desponding. “ I am 
so much huct here,” said he, “ surely we cannot live long this way.” And 
he wept. 

“Come, come,” replied Henri, “a pretty fellow to cry at your age: 
| besides you know papa never liked that we should cry. You see they 
| are treating us like men of whom they are afruid, so we must not be- 
| have like children. Instead of crying, let us talk of poor dear mamma.”’ 

And then the poor dear victims of the cruel policy of Louis X[. talked 
of days gone by, and of the beautiful domain of Loctour, where they had 
| passed the first years cf infancy. Once again did they climb their own 








| hills of Armagnac, once more wander in its thick woods, once more run | 
races in the broad walks of the baronial park. But alas! it was only in 


imagination—yet the young prisoners found a momentary oblivion of 
their sufferings in that blessed magic of memory which makes the pre- 
sent cease to exist for us, by bringing us back into the past. 

_ One other slight alleviation to their wretchedness was afforded to these 
infant martyrs by a very little mouse, which, having crept out of its hole 
one day, was at first so terrified by the sight of the young princes, that 
it ran back as fast as possible to its hiding-place. In vain Nia the chil- 
dren try to coax it; it was not till the next day that, pressed by hunger, 
she ventured out to pick up some of the pave, which they had purpose- 
ly les fall from the cages. By degrees, however, she became accustom- 
ed to the voices of the children, aud a few days after her first appear- 


and at length used to go from one to the other, and eat out of their 
hands. 

But it was a small thing to the vindictive Louis that the blood of d’Ar- 
magnac had stained the fair hair and white robe of his children. He heard 
that the two little prisoners of the Bastile were enduring their suffer- 
ings with fortitude, that, through custom’s wondrous power, they had 
learned to sleep soundly in their iron cage, nay, even to awake with an 
almost cheerful “ good morrow” on their lips. He heard it—can any 
heart that responds to one human feeling believe that it but impelled 
him to devise fresh torture for them? He issued orders that a tooth 
should be extracted every week from each of the children. 

When the person appointed to this oflice, a man too long accustomed, 
as the minister of the king’s savage cruelty, to the sight of suffering, to 
shrink from iaflicting it, was introduced into the dungeon, he could not 
suppress an exclamation of pity at the spectacle of the two unhappy, yet 
patient little creatures. He was, however, obliged to tell the object of 
his visit, and when the brutal order of the king was announced, the little 
Frangois uttered piercing cries, and Henri endeavoured to plead with the 
executioner. 
my little brother suffering so much. Ob! pray, Sir, spare him—I en- 
already.” 

_The executioner of the king’s cruel purpose could uo longer restrain 
his tears. “There is no alternative,” he said, but he sobbed as he 
spoke, “I must obey; I risk my lifeeven by delay. My orders are to 
hand the two teeth to the governor of the Bastile, in order that he may 
| lay them before the king.” 

“In that case,” said Henri, “* you must only take two from me. [am 
| en and can bear it, but the least additional suffering would kill my 

rother.” , 





| And now a long and touching contest arose between the children as to 
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“Mamma,” said he, “‘ would die of grief if she heard of 


treat of you not to put him to such pain; you see how weak and ill he is | 





which should suffer forthe other. Surprised and affected, the man hesi- 

tated for a few moments, and might, perhaps, have finally yielded to the 
dictates of pity, and have shrunk from executing his revolting office, had 
not a messenger come from the governor to inquire the cause of his dila- 
toriness. The messenger knew that longer delay would be regarded as 
a crime—he approac'.ed Henriand extracted a tooth; the child repressed 
every expression of pain, aud seeing the man moving towards his bro- 
ther’s cage, he cried, “Stay, you are to take another from me—you 
know I am to pay for us both.” And the heroic child obtained his wish, 
and his self sacrifice gave to the governor of the Bastile the two teetii he 
was required to lay before the king. 

The cruel order was executed in its utmost rigour ; every week the 
minister of his barbarous will repaired to the dungeon, and every week 
Henri paid his own tax and that of his brother. But the strength of the 
noble boy was at length exhausted; a violent fever raged in his young 
veins; he pore | grew weaker, and his legs being unable to support 
him he was obliged to kneel in the cage. At length a day came when 
felt that he had only a few minutes to live, and making a feeble effort to 
extend his band once more to his brother, he said, ‘* All is over, Frangois, 
I shall never see mamma again, but, perhaps, you may yet be taken out 
of this horrible place. Tell my darling mother that I often spoke of her, 
and that I never loved her so much as now that lam dying. Farewell, 
Frangois,” gasped he, as his breath failed him, “ you will give our poor 
little white mouse her crumbs every day. 1 depend upon you to take 
care of her; will you not, dear Frangois?” 

He heard not the answer of his brother, death snatched him from his 
sufferings, and he passed into that place “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” It may be presumed that Louia 
was softened in favour of the last of the Nemours, forgafter the death of : 
Henri, Frangois was released from his iron cage and transferred to one of 
the ordinary dungeons. 

At length the soul of the cruel monarch was required of him, and the 
reign of Charles VIII. began. His first act was to set at liberty all the 
victims of the suspicious and hateful policy of Louis XI. Among the 
rest, Frangois de Nemours was released, permitted once more to behold 
the sun, once more to lay his drooping head on the bosom of his mother; 
but the tortures he had undergone in the horrible cage left him all his life 
lame and deformed. 





LITERARY MEN IN FRANCE.—DUELLING. 


Few persons will have forgotten the leading points of the transaction 
in which some short time ago, M. Dujarrier, the editor of the Presse, was 
shot dead by M. de Beauvallon, one of the editors of the G/ode, in a duel. 
The survivor was tried for the murder, it having appeared, amongst 
other suspicions of foul play, that he had used a pair of well-known pis- 
tols, with which he had that very moraing been practising. On the evi- 
dence principally of his own second, M. D’Ecquevilley, who swore to 
having purchased the pistols new of a gunsmith, and who also swore 
that Beauvallon had never seen them he was acquitted of the main charge, 
but condemned in heavy damages to the family of his victim, the pay- 
ment of which he eluded by absconding to Spain, whither he was follow- 
ed by his second. Since then, particulars have transpired to show that 
this evidence was false, and at length a formal deposition was made, which 
induced both the inculpated parties to present themselves again before the 
French public—M. D’Ecquevilley to defend himself from the charge, and 
M. Beauvallon to return his friend’s services as a witness on the trial. 
It is this trial of M. D’Ecquevilley for his perjury in the original cause 
which hes just concluded, and anything more shockingly repulsive than 
the views incidentally disclosed of certain French society it is possible 
to conceive. Indeed, if this abominable narrative could be taken to il- 
lustrate the morals of the educated or literary classes iu that country as 
fully as other recent exposures have been conceived to display those of 
yet higher and more responsible circles, it would be easy to predict the 
fate of such a people, according to the monitory precedents of his‘ory, 
and the infallible course of retributine justice. Our Freuch contempora- 
ries, however, are laudably eager to deny the premises, and anxiously 
proclaim to Europe that Beauvallon and his accomplices are not to be 
assumed as representing any classof Freuchmen, or as having any par- 
allels amongst the population they disgrace. Let the reader, however, 
take the following brief story, compiled from the disclosure at the trial 
as an example of how at least a dozen French “ gentlemen” live under 
King Louis Philippe. 

In a most equivocal society, composed of “literary men and actresses,’’ 
Beauvallon aud M. Dujarrier quarrelled at a card table, and a —s 
from the former was the result. Beauvallon wished to fight with the 
small sword, a weapon which M. Dujarrier, well aware of his own help- 
lessness and his opegent’s skill, declined, and selected pistols, as giving 
him, at all events, a better chance for life, though even on these terms 
he had to oppose the most utter inexperience on his own side to notori- 
ous excellence on that of his adversary. At 6 0’clock on the morning of 
the duel, Beauvallon repaired to D’Ecquevilley’s garden, where by 7. 
poinment he meet a M. de Meynard, and commenced practising at a mark. 
So admirable was his performauce as to elicit a compliment from Mey- 
nard, which he acknowledged by stating that the pistols belonged to his 
brother-in-law, and that he was well acquainted with their peculiar capa- 
bilities. After the practice, D’Ecquevilley and Beavallon proceeded 
to M. Dujarrier’s seconds to arrange the conditions of the duel. 

The meeting had been fixed for 9 o’clock, and M. Dujar:ier was punc- 
tual to the hour; his adversary, however, was not so, aud M. Dujarrier 
was kept shivering in the suow till half-past 11, when Beauvallon stepped 
out of asnug carriage, with his clothes wadded, and with a very reason- 
able confidence in his instruments and hisarm. Se palpably had the duel 
been forced on the unfurtunate victim, and so little ground was there, 
even according to a Frenclman’s code, for this combat @ outrance, that M. 
| Bertrand, his second, a son of the Marshal, went to unusual lengths of 
| negotiation on the spot, and actually “ supplicated ” Beauvallou to proceed 
| no further—an intervention which was cut short by the reply, “ No, I 
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have not come here for nothing.’ On this rebuff M. Bertrand betook 
| himself to the charge of loading the pistols, waen he discovered, to his 
astonishment, that the barrel was actually warm in his hand, aud upon 
inserting his finger into the bore, it was perfectly blackened from the soil 
of the recent discharges. He dropped the weapon instantly, exclaiming 
| that the duel was impossible, when D’Ecquevilley reiterated his solemn 
| word of honour that Beauvallon had neven seen the instruments, aud 
that the barrel had merely been soiled by a little powder flashed off (flam- 
bage) to air it. The combatants were accordingly placed on the ground. 
| The shot from the shivering and unpractised arm of M. Dajarrier passed 
| full sixty paces from his antagonist, who was now in legal command of 

his victim’s lite. So gratifying was this crisis that he was reluctant to 
end it, and instead of firing, stood “ looking full at M. Dujarrier with a 
sort of pride,” till at length M. Bertrand called out, “ Dépéchex-vous done, 
| M. Beauvallon.” He then did fire, and shot M. Dujarrier through the 
brain. 

The origin and incidents of the last trial are equally striking. After 
| the duel, D’Ecquevilley went to Meynard and made interest with him to 
conceal the facts respecting the ownership of the pistols and the previous 
practice. To asuggestion of D’Ecquevilley’s, that he should come inty 
court and directly perjure himself on this point, he demurred, saying it 
| was dishonourable, but consented to absent himself while D’Ecquevilley 
swore to all that was required. He soon, however, began to babble, and 
| was urged to retract his admissions, which he declined to do, but agreed 
to tell no more, and to do all that he could, consistently with his honour, 
to inspire a belief that the reports he had circulated were false. Unfor- 
tunately, his forbearance was tried beyond its powers, and the result was 
| a formal deposition, which occasioned the present trial. His statements 
| were confirmed by the seconds, by the surgeon in attendance, and bya 
| multitude of indirect proofs, which left no doubts upon the mind of the 
| Court. Even the mistress of Meynard deposed that Beauvallon had call- 
| ed upon her on his way to the practice before the duel! on that morning, 
| had told her he was going to some pistol shooting, and had eadeavoured 
to make an appointment with her for a ball in the evening—a mark of 
confidence in the result of the engagement which she afterwards could 
not help recollecting. On the trial, Beauvallon and Bertrand were con- 
fronted ; and on the President’s remarking that the evidence of the latter 
contradicted that of the former, “ You would have, then,” exclaimed 
Beauvallon, “a duel between M. Bertrand and myself!” When we add 
that Dr. Guise, the medical witness, deposed to his having been challeng- 
ed by D’Ecquevilley, and that the brother-in-law, the owner of the pistols, 
actually challenged one of the witnesses in the witness-room of the Court, 
our readers may form some idea of the uses of duelling in such society. 

It would be unjust to conceal that tae judgment of the Court on all 
these poi:.tS was severe, and that public opinion did on this occasion side 
with the Court. Itis trae that M. Alex. Damas and some other lights of 














literature tendered emphatic testimony to the honour, probity, and inte- 
grity of the ac cused, but the Court sentenced D’ Ecquevilley to ten years 
reclusion—a sentence involving the severest labour and imprisonment tor 
that period, and entailing civil degradation and indelible infamy as its se- 
juel. Beauvallon, the voluntary witness for his “ friend,” is also placed 


under arrest for manifest perjury during this trial—an event which will 
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at length bring some punishment home to him, but which will fall very 


short of securing him his deserts. One incident on the trial is both too 
extravagant and too characteristic to be omitted from its report. Here 
were two men, who to asystematic life of the grossest profligacy, sustain- 
ed by swindling and shielded by imposture, had added a deliberate and 
concerted murder, the fine for which they had evaded by abscondiag, and 
the facts of which they were labouring to conceal by cool conspiracy and 
unrepenting perjury. Yet, when Beauvallon is told by the Judge that he 
can no longer “ consider himself a gentleman,” he colours up with indig- 
nation, and can hardly restrain himself from a violent protest in the open 
court! 

We do think we may retain and express our profound conviction, that not 
in the lowest es of any corresponding classes in our own country 
could such wicked and abandoned profligacy be discovered as is here ex- 
hibited, amongst men who, to ase the words of the Advocat-General in his 
address, “cultivate the fields of intelligence, and take upon themselves 
the mission of enlightening the mass by moralizing.” 





THE ROYAL PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Continued from Albion of 11th inst. 
ARRIVAL AT LOCH RYAN. 
Srravraer, Tuxsspay, Aue. 17, 

The Royal squadron reached Loch Ryan at six o'clock yesterday even- 
ing, escorted by a flotilia of other steamers, crowded with pe. 
The squadron anchored at Cairn Ryan amid the hearty cheers of the crowd 
collected on the shore. The Prince of Wales, his Royal sister, Prince 
Albert, and the Duchess of Norfolk landed immediately, and took a short 
walk along the bead. The Queen did not appear, but occupied a kind 
of paeeae tent or place of retirement on deck, and employed herself for 
some time in making a sketch of this maguificent sheet of water. The 
hills surrounding the loch were covered with bonfires, and the whole 
line of coast along which her Majesty passed on her entrance to Scotland 
was similarly illuminated. ue ‘ 

This morning the Royal squadron, with the exception of the Black 
Eagle, which had burst one of her boilers, left Loch Ryan at six 
o’clock fur Dumbarton. Off Arran, the first glimpse of the Victoria and 
Albert was caught by the flotilla, which had sailed from Glasgow to es- 
cort her. The rest of the steamers of the squadron were immediately 
seen rounding the p»int, considerably inthe rear. The Victoria and Al- 
bert came up first, the Fairy and Undine in a line behind. Three hearty 
cheers resounded as the Royal vessels passed at « quarter to 11, and the 
band struck up “ God save jhe Queen.” The Admiral of the flotilia im- 
mediately put about, and followed in the wake of the Royal squadron. 
Smoke was seen issuing from the top of the old tower on the lesser Cum- 
bre—a preconcerted signal of the Queen’s approach, and at a quarter- 
past eleven the first Royal salute of 21 guns was fired from Largs, where 
great crowds lined the shore, and innumerable small boats dotted the 
waters. Upwards of a dozen steamers were following when the Royal 
squadron passed the Loch. A Royal salute was tired from Dunoon. A 
small yacht gave also a Royal salute, whilst General Darroch’s battery, 
from the summit of the hill above Gouruck, poured in a thundering trib- 
ute, responded to from Rossneath shore opposite. At Kempoch Point 
rattled the musketry of the Coast Guard volley after volley. Tae Scourge 
was seen, all dressed in colours, lying off the tail of the bank. The Unit- 
ed States frigate Macedonian saluted her Majesty as she passed, the 
Royal yacht stopping in her course, imitated by the convoying sqadron. 
The whole of the vessels were off Greenock at a quarter-past 12. The 
sun shone gloriously ; the Frith re-echoed with guns and music, and the 
brilliant picture of natural scenery was filled up wit the gay magnifi- 
cence of flags and streamers. The yards of the government vessels were 
manned, and the “ Queen’s Anthem” was played by numerous bands of 
music. Such was thescene of her Majesty’s arrival in the Clyde. 

It was not until about half-past 12 o’clock that the Victoria and Albert 
reached the tail of the bank at Greenock ; and shortly after the tender 
yacht Fairy advanced to her side, to receive the Royal party, and convey 
them to Dumbarton; where at about one o’clock, the long-looked-for 
signal from the Castle of Dambarton announced the approach of the Royal 
squadron, and the church bells, which the previous day had been set 
ringing upon false representations, now pealed forth iu right earnest. 
About half past one o'clock a company of the lst Regiment took up their 

osition on either side of the Royal platform as a guard of honour to her 
ajesty, the band meanwhile playing “God save the Queen” as they 
entered the grounds. Ina few minutes the Fairy steamer was seen to 











ighness Prince Albert, with the Prince of Lein- 

ingen and his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, ascended to the great 

flagstaff, and enjoyed the view from that pest, inspecting the ruins situ- 
e 


Meantime his Roy al H 


ated on the highest peak, and known by the name of “ Wallace's Tower.” 

After Prince Albert had rejoined the Queen, they descended to the ar- 
moury, where they were shown Wallace’s sword. The Queen and the 
Prince inspected and handled the well-p.eserved relic, wondering much 
at the physical might of that man whose character we, even at this day, so 
little understand, 

From the Leven her Majesty dropped down the Clyde in the Fairy about 
three o’clock. On her Majesty’s arrival on board the Fairy, after the in- 
spection of the castle, this beautiful steamer proceeded down the Leven to 
rejoin the squadron. Nearly halt an hour was lost in getting over the bar 
of the river; but, this accomplished the Fairy proceeded at a moderate 
speed down the river, followed by the Undine, and immediately after the 
Thetis, with the Lord Provost, magistrates, and corporation of the city of 
Glasgow. The other steamers stationed in the river then joined in the 
train, to the number of about thirty, and the whole went down the river in 
regular order—tne Fairy first, and immediately after the Thetis. The 
scenes which were successively passed in rejoining the royal squadron, 
combined with the magnificent fleet of steamers which accompanied the 
roya] progress, were imposing in the extreme. Port Glasgow came first, 
and the quays, docks, and platforms, with every point at which a view of 
the river could be obtained, seemed one united mass of human beings, who 
cheered most heartily her Majesty and Royal Consort with the royal chil- 
dren, as they passed The gratulations of the assembled thousands were, 
on repeated occasions, most graciously acknowledged by her Majesty, who 
seemed highly delighted with the reception with which she was greeted. 
Having passed Port Glasgow there was a slight pause as the squadron 
passed the jutting point between Port Glasgow and Greenock, on which 








Newark Castle is situated. When the squadron reached this point, it re- 
ceived a royal salute from a powerful battery erected at this spot, and then 
Greenock came in view. 

For this occasion it would seem as if Greenock had come en masse to the 
quays and building yards to greet the Queen of the Isles; as the whole 
river frontage, {rom the extreme poiut of Cartsdyke to Gourock, was lined 
with spectators. Her Majesty was on deck all the time, and repeatedly 
acknowledged the cheers and manifestations of loyalty exhibited by her 
subjects. In all our experience we never witnessed such a scene as 
Greenock presented at two o’clock, the hour at which the royal squadron 
passed. At least 100,000 persons were assembled on the shore. The fleet 
was composed of forty steamers, at a moderate calculation, and as it passed 
at every point the thunders of artillery both from the shore and the ships 
collected in the river, combined with the cheers of the multitude, formed a 
seene of surpassing grandeur, such as imagination can only conceive, but of 
which description fails to convey an adequate impression. One of the most 
remarkable incidents in passing Greenock was the dancing of the Highland 
fling, by a Highlander in full costume, on the paddle-box of the Chieftain, 
the performance of which amused her Majesty in a very high degree. 
Having passed Greenock, the Fairy, with her Majesty on board, proceed- 
ed straight for Loch Long, accompanied by several of the river steamers, in 
the following order :—The Fairy, the Tender, the Sovereign, the Thetis, the 
Premier, Queen of Beauty, Pioneer, Mars, Monarch, Petrel, Dunrobin Cas- 
tle, &c. The greater number of these, however, went oniy ashort distance 
up the Loch; and only the Premier, the Petrel, and the Mars continued in 
her Majesty’s company to Arrochar. On arriving at the head of the Loch 
the Fairy stopped for only a few minutes, her Majesty remaining on board. 
The Fairy then slowly swept round the head of the Loch, and continued 
her course downwards towards the foot of Loch Long, keeping close in by 
the Ardentinny shore, followed closely by the Premier, the Teader, Petrel, 
and Mars. On arriving at the foot of the Loch, the Fairy steered across the 
mouth of Holy Loch, and passing along by Kirn and Dunnoon, which she 
reached about half-past 6, p.m , proceeded towards Rothesay, the place of 
rendezvous for the Royal squadron, while the river steamers turned their 
course homewards. 


ARRIVAL AT ROTHESAY. 


A correspondent, dating ‘‘ Rothesay, Wednesday morning,” describes 
the anchoring of the squadron in Rothesay Bay on the previous night as 
accompanied with one of the most imposing sights which had greeted 
the royal party since its eutrance into the Clyde. All round this pic- 
turesque bay every habitation was illuminated, and the fireworks, of a 
variety of kinds, which were thrown up at Rothesay, as well as from the 
steamers Admiral and Viceroy were truly magnificent. A large bonfire 





approach the rfver,and every eye present was full of expectation. Two 
guns from the Argyll battery of the castle next sent forth their thunders 
over the waters of theClyde, announcing that the Fairy wes about to land 
its precious cargo. About 100 yards from the platform two boats were 
Jowered and manned with 10 men each from the Fairy. The first con- 
tained Earl Grey and other members of the Royal suite, and the second, 
her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, his Serene Highness Prince Leiningen, Lady Jocelyn, 
and the Dowager Lady Lyttleton. The moment that the Royal party 
had taken their seats, the cheers fromthe shores and the platforms in the 
vicinity broke forth in loud and long-continued acclamations. —Two more 
guns from the ramparts were then discharged, and the band on shore 
struck up “ Rule, Britannia.’’ * 

On her Majesty's landing she was received by Sir James Colquhoun, 
Lord Lieutenant of the country; the Sheriff, Mr. William Campbell, of Til- 
lichewan ; Mr James Ewing, of Strathleven, Mr. Smollet:, M.P., for the 
county; .u.r. Peter Denny, and other gentlemen. Her Majesty appeared 
in excellent health and spirits, as did the Prince Consort and the Royal 
children, though we could not but observe that the party were rather 
bronzed by exposureto the weather. The Queen was dressed in a white 
bonnet and feather, with primrose-coloured ribbons, a blue and white 
checked silk dress,a black mantilla, with a neckerchief of the Royal Stuart 
tartan. His Royal Highness Prince Albert wore a black frock coat, white 
hat, and grey pantaloons. His Royal Highness the Princeof Wales was 
apparelled in a blue suit, with adrab foraging cap witha college tassel. The 
Princess Royal wore a pea-green spencer, with a close cottage straw bon- 
net trimmed with primrose-coloured ribbons. The Royal children excit- 
ed the marked attention and admiration of all assembled. On arriving 
under the triumphant arch, erected at the extremity of the platform, ner 
Majesty was presented with an address by the Lord Lieutenant, which was 
most graciously received. The.Royal party were then handed to the car- 
riages in Waiting. The first carriage contained her Majesty, Prince Al- 
bert, the Prince, the Princess Royal, and Prince Leiningen ; the second, 
Earl Grey, Lady Jocelyn, and Lady Dowager Lytteiton. An escort of the 
Enniskillen Dragoons preceded, and followed the carriages, and the 
whole went ina leisurely pace to the Castle. 

At ile Castle-gate her Majesty was received by Colonel Harvey, and 
was presented with an elegant bouquet by Mrs. Cabbell, of Muirbank, 
which was most graciously received: Her Majesty was also presented, 
through Earl Grey, with a handsomely bound copy of the history of the 
castle and town of Dumparton, by the well known Mr. Glen, the anti- 
quarian of the county. Her Majesty having taken a hasty survey of the 
surrounding scenery, left the ramparts, leaning on Prince Albert’s arm, 
and leading the Princess Royal by the hand. The Royal party having 
reached the summit of the Castle, it was arranged to receive the addres- 
es of the municipal bodies present. 

Earl Grey accordingly, after her Majesty had rested for a few minutes, 
inquired for the Lord Provost of Glasgow; but just as the esteemed ma- 
= and representative was about to present the city address, Mr. 

heriff Steele stepped forward and observed, that as the Queen was now 
within the precincts of Dambartonshire, he considered that county should 
have the precedence. The noble Secretary replied to this, that as he had 
first met the Lord Provost of Glasgow last night at Loch Ryan, and had 
made an appointment for this hour, it would be desirable to receive the 
Glasgow address first. 

The Lord Provost, accompanied by Baillies M’Kinlay aud Stewart, 
and Mr. Forbes, Town Clerk, then advanced, and, after having beeu 


was also kindled, and kept b/azing for a lengih of time. 
ARRIVAL AT INVERARY. 


After the gorgeous illumination in Rothesay Bay last night we hardly 
anticipated seeing any display calculated to eclipse it in her Majesty's 
progress through the Western Highlands. But we must say that the 
natural scenery of Inverary, blending in exquisite proportions the softest 
features of the beautiful with the most majestic of the sublime, excited 
even stronger feelings of admiration. A charming voyage up Lochfine 
brought us alongside of the Shearwater, already moored in the dark 
waters of the Loch, amidst a tiny fleet of fishing craft neatly and newly 
painted alike, and bearing each a little pink ensign at the gaff. The trim 
little pleasure yacht of the Marquis of Stafford, all fluttering with flags, 
lay off the quay; and deep down on the verge of the undulating valley 
stood the noble castle of Inverary. In the foreground of the landscape 
the fine span of the bridge, and beyond it a battery of field pieces greatly 
enhauced the effect. Near it were pitched 10 handsome marquees, the | 
quarters of the clan Campbell, and in their centre a booth, the external 
covering of which was composed entirely of tartans. To the south of 
this, from the duke’s entrance gate, along the frout street of the town to 
the quay, the mustering of the Islay clan was proceeding. On landing at 
the steps we found a superb arcade erected alongthe quay for the con- 


Lochaber axe. A body of the duke’s men, clad entirely in their own 


highland guard, including the Celtic gentlemen, the clansmen of Islay, 
and the tenantry of the Dake of Argyle, mustered from 300 to 500 strong. 
A handsome arch of evergreens was also sprung across the street. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyle, in his Highland costume as Mac-Caillum- 
More, moved from post to post, and, with Campbell of Islay, directed 


his Grace. The young Marquis of Stafford, backed by several of his crew, 
also passed down the line previous to her Majesty’s arrival. Campbell 
of Islay commanded the Celts; his lieutenants being Oampbell of Lock. 
awe, and Fletcher of Dunans. The Islay nen were commanded by 


in splendid costume, were posted as a guard of honour, under Campbell 
of Argyle, along the arcade. The effect was truly magnificent. ; 
About noon the Fairy with her regal freight, rounded Strone Point, 
and was moored inside the Shearwater. Presently her Royal standard 
was lowered, the Queen descended into the barge, and was rowed on 
shore. Her Majesty leaning on the arm of the Duke of Argyle, and fol- 
lowed by Prince Albert and the Duchess of Norfolk, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Duchess of Argyle, Lady Blantyre, Lady C. Leveson 
Gower, the Baroness Lieven, the Prince of Saxe Leiningen, the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Grey, the Marquis of Stafford, Lord Blantyre, Lord Adol- 
plus Fitzclarence, &c, walked along the arcade, smiling and bowing 
most graciously on either side as he passed—the assembled members of 


her path making respectful obeisance to Her Majesty. to which expres- 
sion loud and long was given by thecrowds without. The attendance of 
people at Inverary was not numerous—probably not so numerous as it 
would have been had the Queen arrived, according to expectation, on 








presented to her Majesty, had the honour of laying before her the address 
of the Town Council. Her Majesty received the same very graciously, 
and intimated that an answer would be returned. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Dambartonshire (Sir J. Colquhoun) and the 


Sheriff (Mr. Colquhoun) were then presented, and had the honour of Jay- | 


the member tor the county presented addresses from local authoritie: 
| through Earl Grey; and the Provost, through the same medium, 
| presented the freedom of the burgh to His Royal Highness Prince 
| Albert. The Royal party were then escorted by the Celts and clans- 
men to the entrance gate of Inverary Castle, where the carriages and es- 


ing before her Majesty the address of the county, to which the same an- cort separated to give the Queen an opportunity of having a drive through 


ewer was returned. 


| the Duke’s magnificent grounds. The escort marched to the principal 


The Provost of Dumbarton then advanced in order to preseut the ad-| front of the castle, attended by a concourse of peopie, where they form- 
dress of that burgh. Lord Grey, however, represented to him, that it| ed in square for her Majesty’sreception. After some time the Celtic 
was only addresses from the metropolis which were generally received | gentlemen stepped out into two files, and advanced to meet the Royal 
in person, but that, in the present case, her Majesty had made a special | party, their place in the square of armed Highlanders being taken by the 


exception in favour of the great manufacturing city of the west. The | tenantry of Argyle. 


g At one o’c!ock the carriages containing the royal 


address of the burgh was thereupon left with Lord Grey, to be afterwards | party drove up to the front of Inverary Castle, escorted by the Celtic 


delivered to her Majesty. 


Sir J. Colquhoun and other gentlemen around her. 





Ahtow. 


Septemby 25 


After the reception of the Queen by the duke and duchess, an Rereg:. 
ing incidentoccurred. The first object that seemed to catch lig Ma. 
jesty’s eye, as she ascended the steps, was the little Marquis of L@ne— 
a singularly graceful child of about three years of age, clothed in Beh. 
land costame. Her Majesty took the little fellow by the hand, liftedyim 
up and kissed him. Shortly after the arrival of the Royal party at the c@le, 
a carriage was dispatched along with the guard of honour, to bring up\he 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal from the Royal yacht. On ley. 
ing the carriage, the Prince of Wales, taking his sister’s hand in his, turny 
round and lifted his cap in acknowledgment of the cheers that were bé 
towed upon them. Luncheon was served in the castle attwo. Tt 
immediate kinsman of the Argyle family, including Iklay, Glendaure 
Inverawe, Corodale, Southall, &c., all of the name and lineage of Camp 
bell, were selected from amongst the gentlemen of the Celtic body to 
guard her Majesty at luncheon, and had the honour to be presented to 
the Queen. 

At three p.m. the Foyal standard was lowered in Inverary Castle ; 
and the re-embarkation of her Majesty, guarded and escorted by the Celts 
and Highlanders, followed: The fairy and the Garland steamed down 
the loch, and stood away for Ardrishaig. 


ARRIVAL AT ARDRISHAIG. 

The Royal party reached Ardrishaig at half-past four o’clock in the after- 
noon, in the Fairy. The vessels of the fleet, which had been previously 
sent round the Mull! of Cantyre, reached Loch Crinan at nearly the same 
hour, The Queen was received at Ardrishaig by the authorities of the 
neighbourhood. The concourse of people was immense, and they receiv- 
ed her Majesty with enthusiasm. From the quay the Queen and suite 
were accommodated in the carriages of some of the county gentlemen 
to a road specially constructed for the occasion, which probably will be 
called the Queen’s Road henceforward, and which leads between a dou- 
ble row of trees, off the ordinary road passing in front of the hotel, up- 
ward to the canal bank, where the Royal barge was in waiting. The 
centre of the quay and the ceutre of the new road were carpeted the 
latter very tastefully. At the canal bank the Queen and her party passed 
under a floral arch, topped by the national heather, a nicely formed crown, 
and V.R. in flowers. The heree was drawn by four horses, ridden by a 
couple of jockeys in red livery. The vessel, surmounted by a magnificent 
crown and sceptre, with its crimson-covered cushions, and all the ap- 
pearance of regal state, decorated by six or eight silk flags, formed an ob 
ject of great admiration to the esenke who lined the banks, and who ex- 
pressed their gratification in Gaelic. Two or three thousand persons 
were assembled at Crinan, where the canal falls iv to the loch, in order to 
witness the landing frum the barge and the embarkation on the Royal 
yacht, which was lying on the calm water of the land-locked Loch Crinan. 
The crags around the landing-place are very romantic. The sitaation, 
indeed, is altogether unique in its features. The broad and calm loch, 
with its islands, is belted round by a multitude of mountains. At half-past 
seven the barge appeared, and the enthusiasm of the spectators was man- 
ifested in the heartiest possible way, clearly to the delight of the Royal 
party. Here again a magnificent arch of flowers had been erected ; and 
the wonder was where all the flowers were brought from. The Queen 
and her party had to walk a considerable distance from the canal to the 
quay, where two barges manned from the yacht, which lay out in the 
loch, were waiting for them, > 
At Crinan the Queen seemed to be exceedingly gratified with her no- 
vel journey-over the mountains, the respectful reception that she met, 
and the attention shown by all classes, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, on 
the part of her Majesty, repeatedly expressed her approval of the manner 
in whieh the arrangements for this portion of her journey had been plan- 
ned and executed; and at its close, Earl Grey communicated to Mr. 
George Burns, of the c nal company, her satisfaction, and that of the 
Prince, with the attention shown, and the measures taken to secure their 
comfort on the route. 

_As the barge was rowed to the yacht, the sun was setting behind the 
hill of Jura, and thus allowed the royal party to see one of those magni- 
ficent colourings of the landscape which last but only for a few minutes, 
when his beams are falling almost level on the still waters of a land-locked 
western loch. After sunset, the fleet of steamers anchored for the night 
ia Crinan. The town of Oban had made great preparations for their re- 
ception, and was deprived of the pleasure of an intended illumination. 
As the evening advanced, fires were lighted on the hills around the loch, 
and en many of the mountain tops between that and Oban. On the es- 
tates of Mr. Mathieson alone 15 of these fires were kindled, and this de- 
scription of illumination produced a splendid effect on the water. 

On Thursday the Queen proceeded to Statfa and Iona, anchoring for 
the night in Iona Sound. 

{We shall continue the details of the royal progress in next Albion. } 


DUCATION.—Rev. R. T. HUDDAR'’S Classical Schoo|—22 East 14th street, be- 

tween Un:versity-place and Fifth Avenue. Circulars can be obtained ai the School 
or fr m C. Henry Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus Insurance Company, 20 Wall 
street. 

















TWO private pupils from the age of 14 to 18 will be received into Mr. H's family. 
For termy, apply at his residence as above. sept 18. 


OARD IN THE COUNTRY.--A few respectable permanent boarders can be ac 

commoda'ed in a genteel private family, where there are no children residing 
twelve miles from the city. in a pleasant and healthy part of New Jersey. Persons 
wishing to avoid the expenses of a city life will fiud this a desirable opportunity. 
‘Terms will be moderate. Apply at the Albion Office or to James Thompson, 235 
Broadway. sept 18—I1m. 











tartans, without the red facings, also kept a portion of the ground. The 








the preceding day. The party having taken their seats in the carriages, | 








P . : . : : » ° that their c 
venience of her Majesty in reaching the Royat carriages for the drive to : 
the castle. Beyond this, the entire way to the duke’s gate, to the Islay, | for ladies and gentlemea at their Private Academy, 68 Sixth Avenue, on Wednesday, 


7 LORICULTURS.—The largest and most elegant flowering plant in this country 
is now for sale, viz: Russell’s Rhododendron Grandiflorum. It measures 17 feet 
bigh and 45 in circumference, and will produce the ensuing season about twerty thou- 
sand flowers. He bas also for sale the most splendid collection of hardy variegated and 
greenhouse sweet-scented azaleas, p liar roses, geraniums, and cineraris, all fine, heal- 
thy and bushy flowering plants, at the Garden, Henry-st., near Ailantic-st., South 
rooklyn., Bouquets tastefully made to order. sept 18—It. 
MPHE ART AND SCIENCE OF DANCING.—A Carp—Mr. W. Wuave and Daugh- 
ter fongeeeey announce to the ladies and gentlemen of New York and Brooklyn, 
asses tor 1847-8 will commence at Constitu:ion Hall, 650 Broadway, on 
Tuesday,October 15, and at Goth ec Hall, Brookivn, on Monday, October 18. Classes 


ept. 29. Instructions given daily in all the new and fashionable Dances and Waltzes 


¥ cert ave » ols i ; 5 ’ ‘ ae oe i 
clansmen formed a living avenue, clad in their dark tartans, with broad at the private Academy ,68 Sixth Avenue, where all information will ve given. Parti- 
red facings and all the highland accoutrements, including the formidable | ulars in fatore advertisement and circulars. sept 11—3m. 





RS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
(784 Broadway, corner of 10th street), re-opens Monday, September 6. 
Mrs. Mears will be at home, to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with 
ber, irom Wednesday, September 1. aug 22—4* 
OUNG LADIES SCHOOL.—Mrs. BAILEY will re-open her Institution for the 
reception of Boarding and Day Pupils,on Tuesday, the 7th of September. Parents 
are requested to enter theirdaughters punctually, as the classes will then he organized 
for the ensuing year. 
The plan of this Institution, which has been established for sixteen years, offers high 


the placing of the Celtic guard of honour. Lord Blantyre accompanied | advantages to those who may wish their daughters to receive a systematic and accom- 


plished education. The course of instruction adopted is extensive, thorough ane purely 
indactive, gradually developing principles that are to form the moral and intellectuad 
character of the pupil, while the physical education meets with the attention which its 
migocmece demands. 

The situation of the house is eminentlyjhealthy, and convenient to several lines of om- 
nibuses ; it is a spacious, elegant, and commodious buiiding, affurding a large numbet 


Campbell, younger, of Islay, and Campbell of Glendareul. The Celts, | of apartments for the lodging. study, and recitations ofthe young ladies. 


There are several courses of lectures given during the yearon Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Poetry, and English Literature. ‘The best of instructors are employed for 
Freach, which is taugat daily toall the classes, and is spoken in the family. ‘Terms for 
tke other Languages, Painting, Music, &c., wili devend upon those of the Professors. 

The scholastic year is divided into four quarters, commencing on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 23d of November, 13th of February, and lst of May. Pupils, however, received at 


any intermediate period, 
For terms, refe rences, &c., apply to MRS. BAILEY, 
10 Carroll-place, Bleecker-street. 


sept 4—St 


DPAGUESREOTYPE APPARATUS, &c. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUEK 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broaoway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged thi 
epartment of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
thercomment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every or ete 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be (oun come- 





the Celtic Society giving the salute, and the ladies and gentlemen along | plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their interest to call. 


B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. 








Jo srdited ———— 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 ton 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiraity. 


Hibernia, ..... Ccecewees cevecgoecescoce or Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, sbcewede $asardercdsedencensecssece Capt Revert ae 
CHMBR I, oc ccccen-scccescocccovccss eovcccecs Capt. John ? 
Cambria, .....-.+ Sttsdonearenved sebenceces Capt. Charles H. E. Judkina 
BET ncdon ence soccnnsoccseoccecscacenceceeces Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Halifax, as follows. es i 
FROM LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON 


Hibernia, on the 16th August, 1847, 
Cambria on the Ist September, 1847, 


Cambri 
ambria, on the 4th August 1847 | cimdonia, ‘ 16th September, 1547. 


Caledonia, “ 19th August, 1847, 

Sritannla, “ 4th Sepisaes, 1847. , ager re & oi ene comers talline 
assengers’ baggage must be on board the day pre : ‘ 

Passage money” From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $2. 

These shipscarry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. ' 

For freight or passage, or any other information, | app AT 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

| [HP In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s “¢overnment to establish a line between 

| Liverpool and New York direct Tbe steam ships for this service are now being built, 


| and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start ander the 


. ; body, aad preceded by their pipers five in number. The guard of ho-! new contract. ‘The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 

The Queen remained some little time longer upon the battery, enjoying | nour having again formed in square, lined the entire front of the crowd, 
the very magnificent prospect laid open to the north, and inquiring for, | presenting to the eye the appearance of an assemblage entirely dressed 
and receiving information as to the localities visible in her position from | in the garb of Old Gaul. Her Majesty and the Prince alighted, and were 


welcomed by their Highland hosts, the Duke and Duchess of Argyle. | 





) tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Livort 
| pool and Halifax ard Boston, 9o4 between Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships now building are, 
The America The Niagara 
« Canada “« Kurope. 
aug 14. 
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THE PRASLIN TRAGEDY— MURDER OF THE 
DUCHESS DE PRASLIN BY HER HUSBAND. 


Honore is situated in the most aristocratic 
ser of Paris, a i Suablied by some of the first families of France. 
ere is the hotel of the British Embassy, and near it, No. 55 in the 
street, is the hotel of the celebrated and honoured Marshal Sebastiani. 
This mansion presents only a narrow facade to the street, composed of a 
ious entrance door, supported by two columns, with a sn,all lodge at 
Pag right hand serving for the concierge or porter. Entering the gate, 
and Taversiie the large avenue, the real facade of the hotel presents 
itself, It faces gardens extending in the direction of the Champs 
Elysees, and contains some magnificent suites of a ents. 
orace Sebustiani, Marshal of France, had but one child, a daughter, 
named Fanny. She married, in 1825, the Duke de Choiseul-Praslin. 
Beautiful, wealthy, and of a noble spirit, she had many suitors for her 
hand, and was at one time partly engaged to the Duke de Fitajames; but, 
unhappily for the lady, satistactory financial arrangements could not be 
mude, and the match was broken off. . 7 

The Duke de CaorseuL-PRASLIN was of one of the noblest families of 
France, and the head of the third branch of the ducal house of Choiseul. 
He was grandson of that Duke de Praslin who, in the States General, 
joined the party of the nobility favourable to moderate reform ; and the 
Son of that duke who was conspicuous in the court of Napoleon, as 
Grand Chamberlain of the Empress, and who afterwards distinguished 
himself us Colonel of the First Legion of the National Guard in 1814, 
when Paris refused to admit the invaders. He was created a peer 
daring the Handred Days, was exiled at the Restoration, and was recalled 
in 1819. He died in 1841. , 

The Duke de Choiseul-Praslin was born in 1804, and was consequent- 
ly in his twenty-tirst year when he became a suitor to Mlle. Sebastiani. 

er fortane was ample, os she had 100,000 francs a year from her mother’s 
side, and obtained as much more on the death of an aunt. She was 
besides the sole heiress of her father, the marshal, aud of her uncle, 
General Tiburce Sebastiani. In 1825 she was in her nineteenth year. 
In rank, in fortune, and in age no marriage could be more suitable or 
promise more happily. Nothing was wanting to ensure the complete 
felicity of the young couple but mutual affection and the fear of God. 

The duke’s own fortune was ample. He was the owner of the mag- 
nificent chateau and grounds of Vaux, near Melun, formerly so well 
known as the residence of Fouquet, and celebrated by Lafontaine and 
Madame de Sevigue. This seat he had restored to its pristine splendour, 
and had spent two millions of francs in embellishing it. He had one 
brother, two years younger than himself, and three sisters, all of whom 
are suitably aud honourably wedded. he ’ 

The marriage of the duke and Mlle. Sebastiani was blessed with 
numerous offspring. They had nine children, three sons and six daugh- 
ters. The eldest girl is married to a wealthy Piedmontese gentleman, 
with whom she usually resides. The next daughter is in her eighteenth 
year. Qne of the sons, in compliment to the king, bears the name of 
Gaston Louis Philippe. Both the duke and duchess were intimate with 
the Royal Family. The former was the chosen companion of the late 
Duke of Orleaus, and was intimate also with the Duke de Nemours, who 
invited him to all his hunting expeditions. For the duchess the King, 
the Queen, aud Mme. Adelaide had all a great affection. She was ad- 
mired for her grace aud accomplishments, and loved for her goodness of 
heart. To the poor in the neighbourhood of Vaux she was a great beue- 
factor, as a considerable portion of her fortune was spentin acts of charity 
and beneficence. 

The felicity of their position did not, however, ensure their happiness; 
the duke, under the name ot gallantry, was addicted to the fashionable 
vices of his nation; and his conduct sometimes drew fourth earnest re- 
monstrances from his duchess. 

Jn 1843 the duchess engaged as governess for her young daughters 
Mile. Laura de Luzzi, who is descended from a noble Italian family, 
though now in reduced circumstances. She had studied painting under 
M. Delorme, hoping to become eminent in that profession, but, finding it 
did not suit her genias, she abandoned it when young, and accepted a 
situation as governess in an English family, and resided for some years 
in this country. On her return to Paris, about four years ago, she was 
warmly recommended to the Duchess de Praslin, and was engaged to 
superintend the education of her youthful tamily. 

Mile. de Luzzi is not handsome,but her air, though grave, is attractive, 

from its appearance of grace and distinction. She dresses simply, aud 
her manners are correct. Her eyes are intelligent and winning; her 
complexion pale, and indicating great delicacy; and her bair, of a rich 
shade of brown, is arranged with great taste. Her appearance alto- 
gether is ladylike and elegant, though her figure has lust the elasticity of 
youth. 
: During the period of Mile. de Luzzi’s residence with the Praslin 
family, the duchess observed some intercourse between the governess 
and the duke which occasioned her great uneasiness. What contributed 
much to irritate her was a journey which the duke made two years ago 
to Cersica with Mile. de Luzzi. The duke took with Mile. de Luzzi his 
two eldest unmarried daughters. The suspicions of the duchess at last 
gave rise to some quarrels between herself and the duke, and each in- 
voked the interference of relatives and friends. Marshal Sebastiani 
warmly took the part of his child, whom he loved with the tenderest 
affection, and strongly remonstrated with the duke. Even some mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, it is said, interposed their authority to quiet 
the difference; and in the end Mlle. Luzzi was dismissed, with an ar- 
rangement that she should receive a pension of 1,500 francs.a year from 
the duchess. Always considerate and kind, she forgot her anger and 
her injuries in her compassion, and M lie. Luzzi retired withoute whisper 
being yreathed against her character. This was six weeks back, and 
Mile. Luzzi then went to reside in the Rue du Harlay, taking a situation 
as teacher in a school. 

In the second week of August the duke and duchess left Paris to visit 
their estate at Praslin. The duchess wished to be present at the distri- 
bution of prizes in the school under her patronage, where twe of her 
sons are being educated. They returned to Paris on Tuesday evening, 
August 17, aud parposed to depart the following evening for Dieppe, 
where a coasiderable number ef their domestice had gone to prepare for 


Everything in the bedroom showed besides that, though surprised in 
slumber, the victim had offered a strong resistance to tae murderer. 
A little table had been overthrown; porcelains and some objects of art 
were spread about ; the drapery on the wall bore the traces of a bloody 
hand, as did also the rope of the bell, the ringing of which had awakened 
the femme-de-chambre ; and, finally, between the clasped fingers of the 
left hand here was some of the murderer’s hair, whilst a more considera- 
ble quantity of the hair, pulled out in the stru gle, was scattered here 
and there onthe floor, on which the Beas. deity ood had fixed them. 
The cries of the servants aroused the Dake de Praslin. He hastened 
to the spot, being then dressed, and helped to raise the bleeding body of 
his wife. He ap stupified with astonishment, and repeatedly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Who could have done this? How could it have happened ?” 
The magistrates hastened to the scene of the crime, and at the mo- 
ment of their arrival a judicial examination was commenced. At the 
same time the medical men who had been called in tried to save the duch- 
ess, but their etforts were useless, she expired in some instants, without 
having been able to utter a single word. It was at first suspected that 
the assassins had effected their entrance by the garden. Close to it is 
being built a house for M. Bibiel, the deputy, were many workmen 
were employed. There it was thought the malefactors must hase con- 
cealed themselves, and thence have crept into Madame de Praslin’s 
bedroom; they must have surprised her in her sleep, done the deed, and 
robbed the apartment. But the very first examination made by mag- 
istrates showed that no robbery had been committed, or even aenete 
the garden was examined with the-most minute care in all parts, and was 
found in such a state that it was evident that no one had penetrated into 
it, either to enter or to leave the hotel ; and nowhere could any tra- 
ces of breaking in or of breaking out be found, nor was anything missed. 

The weapon with which the murder was committed must have been, 
it was supposed, a double-edged knife, but no instrument of the kind 
could anywhere be fouud. A pistol was picked up on the floor, and 
with the stock of-this it was evident that the injuries on the head of the 
duchess must have been inflicted. The pistol was recognised as belong- 
ing tothe Duke. He instantly admitted the fact, bat was unable to ac- 
count for the pistol being fouud there. - 

A more miuute search proved how painful must have been the death 
of the duchess, with what desperate eagerness she must have tried every 
means of escape, and with what ruthless ferocity her assassin must have 
pursued her. On being first struck by a deep gash in the throat, she 
must apparently have struggled fro n the bed and made for the window, 
as the blood stains clearly marked the track ot her flight. Being overta- 
ken, she struggled to the door, which bore on the handle the mark of 
bloody fingers. Torn from every chance of escape, und receiving new 
wouuds every moment in her hack and in her trout, while the murderer 
sought to give her a deathblow, she appears to have tarned upon him, 
and have fallen at last in that mortal struggle with Her hands clenching 
the hair of the murderer. In her last act she furnished to justice the 
means of discovering the monster who killed her. That hair was placed 
in the hands of M. Orfiia end some other of the most eminent chemists 
in France. It was cleaused from stains of blood, and then furnished a 
aertain clue to the detection of the murderer. : 

Meantime, a messenger was sent to inform General Tiburce Sebas- 
tiani of the horrible event. The general was preparing ‘to attend a re- 
view at the Champ de Mars; he immediately threw otf his regimentals, 
tuok a cab, and proceeded to the hotel. On behvlding the mutilated 
body of his niece the general fainted, aud was some time before he came 
to himself again. Tie duke remained apparently unmoved. 

From seven in the morning, uutil five o’clock in the afternoon the 
Procureur-General, the Procureur du Roi, M. Broussais and M. Legoni- 
dec, Judges d’Instruction, were occupied in interrogatories, at which the 
chief of the secret police was present. Every issue to the hotel was 
jealously guarded, and the most miuute examinations made. Spots of 
blood were found leadingfrom the bedroom of the duchess to that of the 
duke. 

The duke was then questioned. He first appeared offended, and af- 
fected to be too indignant to assert his innocence. He had on gloves: 
he was told to take them off, and the skin on his left hand was considera- 
bly lacerated; the thumb bore the marks of teeth. He was told to un- 
dress, and his thigh bore the marks as if from the violent pressure of a 
hand; there were also marks upon his legs, which might have been 
caused by stumbling against the furniture. On examining his apartment 


M. Eugar de Prasliu, brother of the 

place, at the Chateau de Rraslin, w p 
the eldest so. of the family, and where he this sammer occupied a pavit- 
ion. 


isoner, was, when the murder teek: 
ich has remained the property @ 


He has conducted there the three sons of the accused. 

During the whole of Tuesday and the following nigh: the Duke de 
Praslin remained in a state of com - Though attended 

an officer, he seems on Wednesday to have found an opportunity of 
lowing some poison he had concealed on his person. His illness excited 
alarm, and M. Louis, his medical attendant, was called in. On a more 
minute search being made in his ments, three small phials were found 
concealed in a secret drawer of his cabinet. In one of these was arsenic 
mixed with laudanum, and it is supposed the duke must have taken a 
portion of the deadly mixture. Under medical treatment he partially 
recovered, but from that time his health tecame extremely precarious. 
In the search was also found part of the blade of a poinard spotted with 
blood. The blade of a couteau de chasse, corresponding to the wounds 
inflicted on the body of the unfortunate duchess, has also, it is said, beem 
found in a cess-pool, together with some bloody napkins. 

The examination of the domestics and the search of the private apart- 
meats of the duke and duchess have brought some curious Facts to ight. 
A femme-de-chambre states that the duchess was walking in the pook a 
month back when the duke came to ask her to visit the family vault at 
the chateau, which had just been prepared. “For what purpose,?”” said 
she ; “shallI not soon descend there for ever?” The official search has 
brought to light in the duchess’s chamber a number of papers sealed with 
black wax, on the envelope of which is written in her hand, “ For my 
husband; to be opened after my death.’ These papers have not beem 
yet opened, i4is mission being left to the Duke de Pasquier. A 
mawiscript was also discovered containing private memoirs which the 
duchess had written, and in which she gives au sccnunt of the happy years 
of her marriage, with her subsequent chagrin. l: the duke’s apartments 
the search was for a long time fruitless, but at lav: in the secret drawers 
of a cabinet was found a great number of letters, said to be from Mile. de 
Luzzi, signed “ Azélee,” and all commencing with these words, “ Mom 
cher Theobald.” Other important letters were found in the same place. 
It would appear that a long correspondence had taken place lately be- 
tween the duke and duchess, referring principally to the misunderstand- 
ing between them. 

On Wednesday evening Chancellor Pasquier visited the scene of the 
crime, and remained about an hour, but without taking any direct partia 
the proceedings of the examination. The Chancellorreturned on Thurs- 
day at noon to the Hotel Sebastiani, but he continued to maintain the 
same reserve. 

As the Chamber of Peers is not a court of justice until convoked for 
that purpose by an ordinance of the King, the Ministers present io Parie 
sent a messenger to Eu, to bring back a royal ordinance prescribing the 
convocation of the Court of Peers. The messeager arrived at Eu on Wed- 
nesday evening, and the King instantly signed the necessary decrees, and 
the Peers were summoned to meet at the Luxembourg Palace on Satur- 
day, the 2lst of August. This is the first time the Chamber has beem 
summoned for a trial of a peer since its first institution thirty-two 
years ago. 

From the hour the wretched prisoner first succeeded in swallowing 
poison his illness grew more serious, though at first the energetic reme- 
dies adopted seemed likely to prove successful. Ou Weduesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, he remained in great pain, his evident agony of mind 
being increased by his physical sutferings. The warrant ordering his ap- 
prehension and confiuement was executed at daybreak on Saturday. At 
four o’clock one of the huissizrs of the Chamber of Peers, accompanied by 
Dr. Andral, physician to the Chamber, presented himself at the Hotel 
Sebastiani withthe warrant. Having been introduced into the chamber 
where the duke lay in bed, guarded ‘by the officers of justice, (he doctor 
satisfied himself that the effects of the poison had sufficiently passed 
away to allow of the duke’s removal without risk. The huissier them 
communicated his terrible mission, and read to the prisoner his warrant 
for removing him, and also the order of the King which constituted the 
Chamber of Peers into a court of justice. The wretched nobleman heard 
these documents read without speaking a word. He merely made an 
effort to sit up, as if to indicate that he was ready to satisfy the demands 
of justice. His valet then dressed him, and he was soon ready to depart. 
He was sustained, in descending to the street, by two persons, who, with 
other assistance, helped him into the carriage which was ready to receive 





some smouldering ashes were discovered in which the silver chasings of 
a dagger hilt and part of a handkerchief were found. There were also 
some articles still wet from being receutly washed. When uudressing 
'for the search, a cord, such as is used to suspend powder-horns round 
the neck, fell fro» under his waistcoat, it had a noose at the end. On 
being questioend, be said he vould not say why he carried it on his per- 
son, aud, hiding his face in his hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ | cannot surely de- 
| clare that I have killed my wife!” On examining the room it was found 
| that the handle of the door.in the alcove was uuscrewed. It was by 
this door that the duchess endeavoured to escape. But the must decisive 
proof against him was the hair found clutched inthe hands of the duchess. 
On comparision, it was found to be of the same hue and length as his 
own, and it was evident tliat it must have been torn from his head. 
Doubt could no longer exist, and the Procureur at once placed him in 
charge ofa guade de surete 

Adhering to-the letter of the law, which orders that no peer shall be 
arrested without a special order, the Duke de Praslin, though with such 
strong circumstances of suspicion against him, wassutfered to remain in 
comparative freedom in his own apartments. The attitude of the Duke 
duriug the painful investigation presented, it is stated, a singular con- 
trast with what it ordinarily was. Small in statare, nervous, energetic, 
proud, and of extreme irascibility, he could net till then support a con- 
tradiction, and would have considered a question an offence ; but now 
he wae cast down, and depressed, aud unable ‘te find a word to protest 
againet the horrible suspicion which seemed to rest upon him. 

The material facts having b2en ascertained, it remained to seek what 


ted as the author of it by so many herrible circumstances. The inquiries 
of pe pegs svon made them acquainted with the Duke’s intimacy with 
Mile de Luzzi. She was summoned to appear, that she might be ex- 


mons was entrusted did not find her at her residence in the Rue de Har- 





their reception. Late in the eeerieg the duke, taking with him three of 
his young daughters, of whom M) e. Luzzi had once charge, and his 
young son, eight years old, went to visit her iu the Rue du Harlay. She 
then complained bitterly of ber discharge. He did not return until ten 
or eleven in the evening. Whether he saw the duchess after his return 
befure she retired is not known, but it ig supposed not, e# she retired 
early. There might, however, have been some words between them 
that evening. 

The apartments of the duke and duchess are on the ground floor of the 
Hotel Sebastiani. The bedroom of the duchess opens by windows on 
a terrace leading down by six steps to the garden. It has aseuth aspect. 
There is a communication between the bedroom of the duke and that of 
the duchess by two ante-chambers. A governess with the children slept 
up stairs, together with the femme-de-chambre of the duchess. As che 
departure for Dieppe was arranged fur an early hour the following morn- 
ing, the whole family retired to rest early, and by eleven v’clock the 
hotel was perfectly still. 

That silence was undisturbed until daybreak, between four and five. 
At that time the porter who sat up, and had an alarum-bell near his 


head, was accustomed to retire, and had done so on this occasion. ‘The 
stillness of the house was interrupted by the violent ringing of the 
duchess’s bell, which communicated with the sleeping-room of the femme- 


de-chambre. The woman instantly rose and raa down to her mistress’s 
it was fastened inside, and, finding all quiet, she was about to 
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lay, and it was only a little later that he succeeded in finding her at the 
residence of one of her friends ia the Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin. When 
brought before the magistrate she underwent a leng interrogatory, at 
| the end of which she was conveyed to the Conciergerie, and placed in 
secret confinement. She has been examined several times subsequently, 
but nothing, as yet teanspired to connect her with the crime. In her 
confinement she appears tranquil, and manifests no harm, though some 
sorrow. She maintains the simplicity of ber appearance, and when 


causes could have drawn iutocrime the man who seemed to be desigua- | 


amiued without delay ; but the commissary of pelice to whom the sum- | 


him. M. Blouin, chief of the municipal police, was already in the car- 
riage to receive the wretched prisoner, who was also accompanied by 
Dr. Andral, the prefect, and the valet. The huissier and other officials 
followed in asecond coach ; a third conveyed such police agents and of- 
ficersas had beea employed to guard the prisoner from the time his crime 
became known. In consequence of the stateof the prisoner the carriay=s 
proceeded at a slow pace, and the journey occupied an hour. At six 
o’clock it arrived at the prison-gate. During the transit the countenance 
of the duke was contracted and overspread with a livid paleness. He 
observed the strictest silence. When told to alight, he was too weak to 
move without assistance, and was half carried by the arms iuto the apart- 
ment prepared for hisreception. He was immediately laid on a bed by 
his valet, who was by special permission allowed to remain with him fur 
a shore —_— 

The Chamber of Peers met on Saturday under the presidency of the 
Chancellor, the Duke de Pasquier. About seventy members were pre- 
sent. The Minister of Justice read the royal ordinance convoking the 
assembly as a court of justice to try the Dake de Praslia for the murder 
of his wife. The Attorney-General ne xt presented his requisitory : afier 
which the court retired into the council-room to deliberate and appoint @ 
committee of investigation, which was-composed of the Duke Decazes, 
Count de St. Aulaire, Count de Pontecoulant, M. Cousin, M. Lapiange 
Barris, and M. Vincent St. Laurent. 

While the miserable prisoner confined in a criminal cell was sufferiug 
the acutest agonies of mind and body, the funeral obsequies of his um ir- 
dered duchess were being performed in the Church of the Madeleiue 
The body after being examined was carefully embalmed under the direc- 
tion of M. Ganunal ; and the features being restored to an aspect of se- 
reuity, and the cruel wounds concealed, the appearance of the dead, it is 
said, resembled that presented by deep, calm s eep. I]t was first placed 
in the hotel of the saloon, and then carried into the apartment known in 
the hotel as the “young ladies’ wor m,” which was converted in- 
toa chapelle-ardente, having in the middle a state bed, on which reposed 
the body, with the face uncovered. The clergy of the Caurch of the 
Madeleine sat up with it by turns each night engaged in prayer. 

The whole of Sunday night was employed in making preparations for 
the funeral service. By seven on Monday morning they were complete. 
A rich catafalque covered with velvet adorned with silver ornaments, 
having candelabra at each corner and covered with tapers, was put up 
in the middle of the nave of the Church of the Madeleine, but without 
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taking exercise, wears.2 modest dress, a black silk scarf, and a straw bon- 
net with alilec ruche. 

It became necessary to inform the friends of the duke and duchess 
of this horrible catastrophe without delay. Marshal Sebastiani left Paris 
a while ago for Corsica. Ou arriving at Chalon-sur-Saone, he found him- 
self indisposed, in cunsequence of the excessive heat which had prevail- 
ed for some days, and he then proceeded to Switzerland to pass the rest 
ofthe summer. He stopped at Geneva, and it is there that the horrible 
news will reach him. Ou Thursday evening his medical attendant and 
the eldest daughter of Madame de Praslin left tojoin him at Geneva. It 
is hoped the presence of his grand-daughter will soften a blow so fright- 
fal and so difficult to support at such a great age, and by a father’s 
love. Madame de Praslin was the pride of her father by the qualities 
which so eminently distinguished her, and by the virtues whica made 
her so highly respected in the highest circles, whilst her charity caused 











| of the late duchess was remove 
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any armorial emblazonments. At four on Monday morning the body 
L d, without pomp, attended by some mem- 
bers of the oy | of Marshal Sebastiani, to a vault under the Church of 
the Madeleiae, from whence, it is supposed, it wil! be conveyed to Cor- 
ar be interred in the tomb where repose the ashes of her me 

ther. 

The Débats, in closing its notice of this sad ceremony, pronounces am 
eloquent eulogium on the character of the unfortunate om —_ 

“The funeral service was performed in the Church of the Madeleine 
for the Duchess de Praslin, in the midst of the tears and lamentations of 
all who attended. Some triends of the unfortunate lady joined General 
Tiburece Sebastiani, the Duke of Coigny, and other members of the 
family, to mingle over this tomb, so prematurely. so cruelly opened, their 
heart-rending regrets, their despair and their tears. Never was mourn- 
ing more natural, more true, The disastrous termination of the life of 
the Duchess de Praslin, her virtues, her amiable qualities, and ker creat 
and genuine charity, called forth the most inconsolable grief, even from 
the most indifferent. All that can make a woman beloved and respected 
was combined in the Duchess de Praslin. She was still handsome. 
Brought up in the house and under the eyes of her illustrious father, 








retire, when she was alarmed by hearing faint and stifled groans from | her to be blessed by the lowly. 
within. She instantly ran for assistance, and gave the alarm. A domes- Some notes of her expenses, found in her bed-room gave proof of her 
tic hasteniug to the spot from without suw aiman of the duke’s figure | kinduess. By the side of money given her Ly the duke for her toilette 
open the window of the dachess’s bedroom leading down to the garden, | may be read, * 100f. given to the femme T to help her to get a substi- 
aud then hastily retire. Whep the door was furced open a frightful| tute for her son;” “50f. sent to R , whose wife has lately lain in,” 
spectacle presented itself. Proots of her charity are also found in the account of alms eutrusted to 
The body of the duchess was lying on the floor in the midst of a pool} the clergy of the neighbourhood. 
of blood. A wound, in which three fingers could have been put, wast An extremely affecting account is given of the manner in which the 
seen gaping on the left side of the throat; there were two other pro-| Duchess Dowager de Praslin, the mother of the duke, whois nearly blind | 
found wounds in the breast, and a fourth had almost entirely separated the | has been made acquainted with the death of her onabaan Athans” w - 
little finger from the right band. There were various other injuries on | she loved most tenderly. She was at first informed that her unfortunate 
ditferent parts of the body. Robe pt ia appeared to bave | daughter had been murdered by robbers. Upon this she desired that her | 
SeGy ae want nor" equ Gated thagh oebcinittas Fed| ter sefais ae atari ey wold mem together Bxprsoing | 
body was warm, nor was li 2 g loasness ha rprise that he did not come to her, it became necessary to 
forever departed from it. She must have struggled desperately for life,| make her gradually and cautiously acquainted with the truth. Upon this | 
as on her body there were as many as thirty or forty distinct wounds,| she sank into a state of complete despair. al Mike Ota 
and on the crown of her head were some contusions evidently inflicted The four younger daughters have been taken to their grandmother, | 
by some blunt inetrument. Mme. de Praslin. Z . 


They are ignorant of the crime imputed to their father. | 





| her father, an example of all who became acquainted with her 


Marshal Sebastiani, by a governess of the highest character, she possess- 
ed every good mental gitt. Her bounty was inexhaustible. At Puris. 
at her country seat, in every plece which she inhabited, she bestowed her 
alms in abundance, and the poor may be said to have had the enjoyment 
of her fortune. She was adored by her family, the great consolation of 
\ She was 
beloved and venerated. What a void is made in society! What an eter- 
nal grief has been planted in the hearts of her friends! Above all, what 
a dreadful stroke tor Marshal Sebastiani! Up to the present moment, 
perhaps, he ‘s still iguorant of the fate of his cherished daughter! The 
reports of his arrival in Paris were unfounded. His family, up to this 
hour, do not even know where he is, and whether he has received the 
fatal news; whether it has reached bim by any one of the messen grre 
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in four different.directions, he will learn it, with- 





mumet painful state of agitation. However it may come te him, the blow 
wll be frightful. No one cap judge of its pm The marshal has lost 
the person tender care anq filial affection constituted the ha) 
mess of his lffe—and how has be lost her? After the service the n 
‘wes catried down again into the vault, where it will remain till removed 
te be sent to Corsica. At tenall the draperies with the catafalque were 
eleured away, and the clrurch was opened to the public as usual. Seals 
kawe been affixed to all the property in the hotel at Paris, and at the 
eleiteau of Vieux Praslin (Seine et Marne) in the interest of the children 
ef the unfortunute duchess.” rhe, 

Ie would be vain to attempt a description of the excitement this dread- 
fal event occasioned in Paris. As soon as it became known crowds sur- 
yeanded the door of the Hotel Sebastiani, and the people, uniting this 
frightful crime with the disclosures of public corruption made during the 
trials of M. Teste and General Cabieres, indulged in the most sinister re- 
flections on the profligacy of the higher classes, and even connected these 
«crimes with the policy of the reigning dynasty. The Opposition journals 
iasffamed the public mind by their artfal remarks on this frightful reflec- 
tien, and so great was the excitement occasioned that the authorities 
feand it necessary to seize several journals which sought by their obser- 
wations to give to this crime political character. Each day the crowds 
jm the Rue de Saint Honore continued to increase, and, from the moment 
it was whispered the duke waa taken il, tue public at once pronounced 
that poison must have been placed in his way, that the peerage might be 
enak és disgrace of his trial, the shame of the disclosures which would 
prvbably be made, and the dread of the terrible spectacle of the guillo- 
tine dressed for the execution of one of the highest nobles of France, 
and for the most horrible and atrocious crime it is possible for humanity 
tecommit. This excitement was not confined to the lower classes. It 
pitcced even into the centre uf the court, and the King an@ Royal Family, 
the Ministers, and the court were sorely afflicted by this terrible occur- 
gence, and seriously alarmed for its consequences. 

On Monday it was announced that the duke was better, and the Chan- 
eollor and the Commission of the Court of Peers went in the morning to 
the prison in which the duke was confined. They found him in bed, and 
stili suffering from violent spasms. The duke is said to have replied at 
fret with great difficulty to the questions of the Chancellor, who repeat- 
edly exhorted him to repose himself, and then to reply without reserve. 
The duke is reported to have wept frequently during the examination, 
wespecting which the commission preserves the utmost secrecy. On the 
seme morning M. Broussais and a commissary of police made another 
ecerch at the Hotel Sebastiani, and, it is said, at the places of residence 
ef two mistresses of the duke, whe were both governesses of his family. 

@u Monday night the illness of the duke made new progress, horrible 
sufierings tortured his body, and all the characteristics of death declared 
themselves. Tuesday morning the Cure of Saint Jacques du Haut Pas 
was called to the duke, and conversed with him. He received the last 
gaccament from the hands of the cure in presence of the keeper of the 
prison and several other persons. Soon after the sufferings returned 
with greater violence, and the last agony commenced, His pains laste | 
some hours; he at length expired at five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
Moniieur Parisien of Tuesday evening states :— 

«<M. de Praslin died to-day. about five o’clock in the prison of the Lex- 
e@mbourg. The cause of his death has been ascertained aud accounted 
fer by men of science. It was with arsenic, taken in a large dose, that 
the Duke de Praslin poisoned himself, at the moment when he saw that 
the charges had become so serious as to render necessary his arrest and 
tial. The copious vomitings which he experienced on Wednesday af- 
ternoon and during the day of Thursday appeared alune to have retarded 
the effect of the poisun, which, after | awimz ceased on Friday and Satur- 
day, resumed its entire force on Sunday.” 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE DUKE, AND OF MAD'LLE DE 
LUZZI, THE GOVERNESS. 


Euterrogatory of the Duke de Praslin( Charles Laure Hugues Theobald), 
Aged 43. 

You know the horrible crime iaputed to you; yon know all the cir- 
eametances which have been laid down before you, and which exclude 
the very appearance of adoubt. I recommend you to abridge the fatigue 
‘yea appear labouring under by confession of the truth, for you cannot, you 
@are not deny it?—The question is very precise, but [ have not strength 
‘te answer. ie would require very long explanations, 

You say it would require very long explanations to answer the question 
a have just put to you; not so. a “ Yes” or a “ No” is sufficient ?—It re- 
‘quires — moral strength to answer yes or no,—an immense strength, 
wehich | have not. 

No long explanations can be requisite to answer the question I have 
ject asked you?—I repeat, it would require a moral strength, which I do 
got possess, to answer it. 


At what hour did you leave your children the evening before the | whom he conversed for the first time, informed him of her intention to | 


«rime !—At half past ten or thereabout ; a quarter to eleven perhaps. 
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ceived 1,900f. a-y 

-, with board , 8: Ae : 

Did you receive that sum from the moment you entered 1, Yes. 

What were your functions in M. de Praslin’s household? I had the 

‘eare and education of the nine children, but it was found necessary after 

wards to add an under governess. After that, the Duke took a private 

tutor for the boys, but he became dissatisfied with him, and dismissed 

bim after some time. He then placed first one son, and then a second, 

with M. Boussu, a professor of the College Bourbon. I remained char- 
ed with the education of the three eldest girls ard the youngest boy. 
he three youngest girls were placed at the Convent of the Sacre-Ceeur; 

as M. de Praslin himself acknowleged that it was impossible to maintain 

harmony between a head governess and an under one. 

How long is it since the under-governess left the house ef the Duke 
de Praslin? About three years } 

Did the pension which you speak of form part of the first terms agreed 
on between you and the Duke? No; all that was spoken of was an an- 
nual salary ? 

Had the Duke fixed the amount of the pension? No; but J aiways 
reckoned that it would be 1,500f. a year, or 500f for each of the girls. 
Such I believed to be his decided intention, according to a conversation 
which we had together. 

It is certain that, in the latter months especially, the Duchess de 
Praslin had conceived a very violent jealousy against you, and that she 
had no doubt as to the intimate relations which she supposed to exist be- 
tween you and her nusband? Never; no Sir, never. le Duchess may 
have said it to others, but she never said itto me. Two years ago, when 
in Corsica with my pupils, on one of the estates of the Marshai Sebasti- 
ani, a journal published that I had taken to flight with the Duke de Pras. 
lin. In consequence of this I resolved to leave the house immediately ; 
but the Marshal, father of the Duchess, opposed this, representing, that 
such a measure would be a confirmation of the rumour. The Duchess 
showed great coldness and dissatisfaction at seeing me abandon my de- 
termination and remain in the house. However, Sis seemed gradually 
to wear away; and especially within the last year, the Dachess became 
kind towards me. _ I was then completely thunderstruck when, two 
months ago, the Abbe Gallard came to me and said that my presence was 
a cause of trouble in the house and thot I could not remain. 

We have before us a letter, withuut date and without signature, which 
we present to you. It appears to us to have been addressed to you at no 
distant date by the Dachess de Praslin, and init she says, that if it be 
forbidden to sleep without being reconciled to one’s neighbour, it appears 
to her thata new year is a still stronger reason to put an end to all dis- 
sensions, and to forget all griefs. She tells you that it is with a true heart 
that she extends her hand to you, and begs of you to forget the past, as 
she does herself, and to live for the future in good intelligence with 
her. There existed, then, at that period of the year, subjects of com- 
plaint between you? This letter was not written in the month of Janu-. 
ary last, but in January, 1846. {t was then that she sent it to me witha 
bracelet, which she — me a8 a new year’s gift. She had been cold to 
me ; but during the last winter she was much better disposed towards 
me. Every time she went to the theatre she gave me a place in her box, 
and when she went with her daughters to a pleasure party she offered 
to take me. I forgot to state that during the preceding winter she 
spoke to me on projects of marriage for her daughters, begging me to try 
to induce M. de Praslin to adopt her views ; but I deelared that these 
projects of marriage in families were things toodelicate for me tomeddle 
with in any way. There was seen in this reply, whichI believed a wise 
one, a desire to establish myself for ever in the family by keeping otf 
good marriages, for it was understood that I should leave when the three 
eldest daughters should be established. 

When did you leave the house of the Duke de Praslin?—On Sunday 
evening, the 17th of July last, at the moment that all the family were pre- 
paring to proceed to the Chateau de Praslin. 

After leaving the house, did you not continue to see the Duke de Pras- 
lin ?—I only saw him three times. The first time was with his daughter 
Bertha and his son Raynold. These two children had been brought to the 
boarding-school in which I reside by the femme-de-charge of the Mar- 
shal. I had been with them to the dentist, where they underwent opera 
tions. The Duke came to rejoin us, and I went with them ina carriage 
to the Corbeil Railway. As we had some time unoccupied, we went to 
the gardens of the Luxembourg. It was the Dake who proposed it, saying 
that I should thus remain longer with the children. It 1s impossible for 
me to fix the date of the first visit. Eight days ago last Tuesday, the Duke 


receive? -At-Lady Hislop’s, near London, I. re- 
M..de Praslin’s 1 was to havs something more— 





was not well dressed enough ae himself at the moment to Madame 
Lemaire, and that he calculated on making his first visit to her with his 
daughters. He announced to me a visit with his children for Tuesday 


last. the 17th of this month. He then spoke to me of the direction of | 


the education of his daughters, which did not proceed according to his 
ideas. On last Tuesday, the 17th, he brough his three caughters and bie 
little boy between half-past 8 and 9 o’clock. Madame Lemaire, with 


| give me a superior place in her establishment; but she said that on ac- 


What did you do after you left then ?~-[ went down to my chamber, | count of the ramours which had-been current on my account, it was indis- 
and got into bed immediately. | pensable that the Duchess should write a letter to deny them. It was 
Did you sleep 1—Yes, (with a sigh) settled that the next day I should present myself at about 2 o’clock in the 


Fill what hour?—I did not recollect. 

Was your resolution fixed when you went to bed ?—No; I cannot even | 
tell whether that might be called a resolution. 

When you awoke, what was your first thought ?—I believe I was awa- 
Ikemed by cries in the house, and that i hurried to the chamber of Madame 
@e Praslin. (The accused added with a sigh)—I would ask you to res- | 
teve me to life by interrupting this interrogatory. 

When you entered the chamber of Madame de Praslin, you could not | 
‘ee ignorant thatall the issues around you were shut—that you alone could | 
eater ?—I was ignorant of that. 

You entered the chamber of Madame de Praslin several times that 





| 


afternoon to the Duchess, tu solicit the letter. The Duke and his child- 
ren left me about 10 o’clock. 

Where did you pass the night of the 17th of August?—In my chamber, 
in the house of Madame Lemaire. 

Did any one sleep with you in that chamber ?—No, Sir; but I was sur- 
roumded by neighbours, who could hear the least noise and the least 
movement that | made. 

At what hour did you go to bed ?—At half-past 11. 

During this evening did you converse with M. de Praslin alone, out of 
sight of the children and of Madame Lemaire !—No. 

Did you accompany the Duke and his children ?—I only accompanied 


weerning ; was she in bed the first time you went there !—No; she wasun- | them to the door. 


feetunately stretched on the floor. 


How did you learn the horrible event that has taken place ?—From M. 


Was she not lying onthe spot where you would appear to have struck | Remy, professor of literature of the young ladies, who s nt his servant to 


hee the last time?—How can yeu put such a question to me ? 

Because you did not answer me at first. How did you come by the 
seratches | see on your hunds? I got them the evening before leaving 
Praslin,as lwas packing up my things with Madame de Praslin. 

How did you come by that bite see on your thumb? I: is not a bite. 


the hotel at 8 o’clock, and came himself to announce it to me, with his 
| wife, and take me to his house, where I passed the day, until I was re- 
| moved by a police agent. 
Why did you quit Medéme Lemaire at such a moment, without saying 
where you were going? I gave the address of M. Remy to Madame 





The surgeons who have visited yon have declared it isa bite? Spare | Lemaire. I do not know why the police agents remained at her door 


wan, my weakness is xtreme. 
You must have passed a very painful moment, when on ee your | 

chamber you perceived yourself covered with the blood you had shed, 

aud which you tried to wash out? That blood has been erroneously ex- | 


without coming for me where they were sure to find me. 

You must learn that grave indications accuse the Duke de Fraslin of 
having killed his wife? Oh! no, no, no, no, gentlemen; tell me that 
that is not the case. It is impossible. He, who could not bear to see 





came to see me a second time. He did not go up stairs, saying that he | 
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wrong in making use of the word “ d rs,” ‘which T have done 9.) 
since [ wrote to ~ I have said “ my children” sometimes ee y 
speaking to all the little band. — rn 

Was this sentiment of tenderness participated in by M. de Pradin ? 
No; M. de Praslin had no sentiment of tenderness, noexaltation of oy 
derness for me, but his children were unhappy, they suffered in th. ;, 
health from the harsh treatment of their mother. . 

But it cannot be believed that M. de Praslin was the author o| the 
crime, it cun never be thought that he committed it to defend his chi\q. 
ren against the harsh treatment of their mother 1—No, sir, that was vot 
the motive. That which excited him, that which carried him beyond 
himself, was fear of a suit for ase tion, with which Madame de Prig. 
lin incessantly threatened him. To thet he saw a great misfortune fy; 
his children, e ruinof their future prospects, and he was disposed to d 
anything to avoid it. Hefwas informed of the suit by M. Riant, the no. 
tary, who communicated it to me.—The Abbe Gallard also mentioned it 
to me, aud M. De Praslin requested me to submit to everything from 
Madame de Praslin, and I promised him to do so, at whatever sacriflce it 
might costme. When the disgrace came thus I had not the courage to 
do it, aud I asked for this unfortunate letter, which has done all the evil 
because Madame Lemuire did notthink that of the 19th of June, whicy’ 
you have among the papers seized at my residence, sufficient. 

Your departure was not the result of a just manifestation of jealousy. 
You were sustained by the husband against the wife, and the interven. 
tion of the Marshal became necessary? This resentment was not 
manifested until the last moment. M.de Praslin hes never expressed 
to me anything more than friendship and esteem, and I protest to speak 
the word, that he has never been my lover. 

It is, however, a month since you quitted the house. In the interval are 
the letters which you acknowledge yourself you did wrong in writing. In 
the interval, you had several visits—three at least, paid to you by M. de 
Praslin. Even for yesterday, you had been requested to present yourself at 
the house to ask for a letter from the Duchess, and yesterday morning she 
was assassinated? I can only repeat what I have said. There was no- 
thing criminal in the pa’st between me and M. de Praslin, and no criminal 
project intended for the future. If Madame de Praslin had died a natural 
death, and M. de Praslin had offered me his hand, I should never, for the 
sake of the chileren, have consented to an alliance beneath the Duke, the 
consequences of which would have fallen on them; and never should [ 
have entertained the idea of a lisson of another nature. If M. de Praslin 
had loved me, I might have sacrificed my reputation to him, and my life ; but 
I should never have wished it to have cost his wife the loss of a hair of her 
head—no—never—never. 

‘ Are the four beginnings of letters which we now show you your writing ’ 
es. 

One of these letters has in it a phrase which is not finished; it begins 
thus: * You do not speak to me of your father; I hope he is well, and con- 
tinues to have courage. It seems to me that I should be less unhappy ir [ 
was sure of suffering—;” what did you intend to say? it is probable that I 
wished to terminate the phrase by the word a/one, or by the words /sr you 
all. I stopped, [cannot say why. I thought it better perhaps not to speak 
to these young ladies of their father. 

You were right, but precisely because the letter contained the expression 
of a mutual sentiment, of which the daughters ought not to be the conti- 
dents. This sentiment was no other than an affection expressed perhaps 
more warmly than it was felt, but which had nothing improper in it. [t 
was the result of six years passed together in the same house. 

{This female underwent a second examination when she gave similar 
testimony, endeavoring to inculpate the Duchess still more, by ascribing to 
her - a and jealous temper, accusing her of harshness to her chiid- 
ren, &c. 











THE DUCHESS’S DIARY. 


The following are extracts from a diary, with a lock to it, found in the 
chamber of the duchess at the Chateaa de Praslin. On the first leaf’ tie 
following words are written: 

* For my husband, the Duke of Praslin, (for him alone.) 

* Jan. 13, 1842.—Twice have the pages of this book been covered with 
the outpourings of a broken spirit. I burnt them in a moment of despair, 
to efface all marks of my sufferings, and only show you my happy thoughts 
at your return. Two years have passed, and my nBpes are destroyed for- 
ever ; but I feel the want of expressing to you all the tenderness and love I 
have felt for you. 

* You have taken my children from me. My children! Do you think 

me capable of corrupting them? I loved you too well not to love my child- 
| ren, and you have now taken them from me, to place them under the care 
| of a giddy young person, without any religion, and whom you only know 
| from an eight months’ acquaintance. 





| “TZ have been calumniated, and perhaps you think me guilty, otherwise 
you would never have deprived me of my children, to place them under the 
| care of a stranger who has usurped my place in your house, and yet befor: 
| God I swear I never loved any one but you.” 

* ApriL 23.—It is now some time since I have written, and my position 
is now far ,worse than it was. Malle. D is mistress of the house.— 
| What an example to the children! A young woman of 28 to be allowed to 
,; enter at all hours the room of a man of 38, and to receive him at all hours 
| in her own apartment! Had she not the impertinence to tell me that she 

could not interfere between me and M. de Praslin, as she thought he must 
| have sufficient reasons to withdraw my children frgm my superintendence ? 
“ To-day, perceiving myself anzry at seeing you come out from a tete-a 
tete with Mdlle. D., I thought to act most judiciously in flying without say- 
ing a word, believing that I should thus avoid any scene of recrimination, 
and testify my disapprobation gently without risking anything. Good God! 
how far was I from anticipating the frightful rage in which my unlucky 
| gentleness put you. Certainly no violence could have urged you further 
than to follow me on the stair-case with loud insults and menacing ges- 
tures; and afterwards to come to my room and break my vases, and take 
from me two presents which I valued so much, and which you gave me, 
when I believed you loved me so much. Perhaps you have given them to 
another. You have made me burn the letters—proofs, and only relics of 
| that love. 
| Allis finished We have quarrelled beyond recall. Oh, he is more 
than harsh, he is cruel towards me. How could he acquire this excess of 
aversion for me whose love he knows to be so pure, so tender, so devoted ? 
What infamous influences have been to work upon his heart, once so good, 
so affectionate, so just? He excuses himself doubtless by telling himselt 
that my character has become hateful and intractable. But whose is the 
fault? Has he not disordered all my sentiments, all my principles—does 
he not seize every occasion to hurt and wound me? The chamber I live in 
| kills me with its bitter recollections. It seems that since you have been 











plained ; I did not wish to appear before my children with the blood of! one of hie children suffer. No,do not tell me that it ishe! You say | Duke de Praslin, and possessor of the chateau, I am no longer worthy ot! 


their mother. | 
Do yvu not feel very unhappy at having committed this crime? (The 
accused was silent, and appeared lost in thought.) 
Were you not under the influence of bad advice, impelling you to com- 


mit this crime? I have received no advice; no one would advise such | me, I would not believe it—no, never.’ 


am act. 

Are you not tortured by remorse ; and would it not have been a sort of 
gelief to you to have said the truth? My strength fails me entirely 
Beda 


ton do nothing but speak of your weakness. I asked you a short time 
age to answer me only by “ Yes” or “No?” If any person would feel 
wey pulse, he would easily judge of my weakness. 

Vou have just had strength enough to auswer a good many questions 
ef detail which I had addressed to you; your strength did not fail you 
Ger that. (The accused was silent.) 


Your silence answers for you that you are guilty? You are come here | 


with the conviction that [ am guilty ; I cannot change it. 

You could change it if you gave us reasons to the contrary, if you were 
% explain differently what appears only susceptible of explanation by 
yeur guilt?) I do not think I can change that conviction in your mind. 

Why do you not believe it possible to change our conviction? (The 
accused, after a pause, declared it beyond his power to continue.) 

When you committed this horrible act did you think of your children ? 
As t the crime, I did not commit it—as to my children, they are the 
eenstant subject of my thoughts. 

Dare you affirm that you bave not committed this crime? (The ac- 
eased rested his head upon his hands and remained silent for a few in- 
stants, then he said, “ I cannot answer such a question.”’) 

M_. de Praslin, you are under mental torture, and as I told you just now, 
you might perhaps assuage it by answering me. (The accused did not 
@new er, and begged as a favour that his interrogatory might be interrupted 
and put off to another day. In compliance with this request the interro- 
gatory was stopped.) 

FIRST INTERROGATORY OF MADEMOISELLE DE. LUZZY- 

DESPORTES, AGED 37. 

When did you enter the f m''y of tle Duke de Pras!in as governess ? 

nu March 1, 1841. = 


that grave charges arise; but say rather that there exists a ot 
which will not be justified. No, no! (As she spoke she fell on herknees, 
clasped her hands, and bent her head to the ground). ‘Oh!’ she re- 
sumed, “oh, tell me, gentlemen, I beg of you. Batno! If you told 
She then paused, and pressed 

her forehead with her hands. “It is impossible ;” she continued, “‘ My 

| conscience tells me thathe did not doit. But if he did it, ohGod! why 
then, it is I—I alone who am guilty ! who loved the children so much, 

| who adored them—I have been cowardly. I dreaded misfortune, misery, 
and I knew not how to resign myself to my lot, for I ama poor, abandon- 
| ed creature, without resources, without any other supporter than an old 
| grandfather, who is severe, and who threatened to deprive me of the 
| little he did for me. I was frightened at what might happen to me 
| Oh! I was wrong. I ought to have said that I would adapt myself to 
my situation, that I could be happy in my little chamber, and that they 
ought to forget me and love their mother ; but I did nothing like that. 
When | left the house, I was in such despair that [ wished todie. I 
had a phial of laudanum; I took the poison, but I was unfortunately call- 


that house in the midst of the children, who lovedme, and whom I loved 
more than life, that life became insupportable to me without them. I 
have said it, it is I who am guilty, Write it, sir! Yes, writeit! He 
must have demanded that unfortunate,letter which was to vouch for my 
character, she must have refused it, and then—Oh, yes! It is [—it is I 
alone who am guilty. Write it, write it !” 

Such an exaltation does not appear possible to belong to the feelings 
which may have existed between you and the children. Was it to these 
children, and to them alone, that the letters of despair you have spoken 


of were addressed? Yes, sir, there may be exaltation in all feelings. 
Cannot you conceive this ? And then I would not answer till, after hav- 
ing seen M. de Praslin so kind and good towards me, there should not 
mingle with the affection I felt for the children a tenderness, a lively 
tenderness, for their father; but never, never have I carried into that 
house trouble and adultery. I could not have done it, out of respect fo1 
the children. I should have feit as ifl was sullying the brows of my 
own daughters if I had kissed them after having become guilty—is it not 
to be believed that an honest love may be entertained? I feel that I am 





ed to life, for life is very sad to me. I was so happy during six years in | 


| being your wife. Since you wished for no more children, you have believed 
| yourself freed from all sentimer.ts of affection, from all consideration, from 
| allregard. Was I then only a machine? Far from dreading age, like so 
many women, I rejoiced in the anticipation of the happiness we should have 
| together, as having loved one another so long—in talking over our old re- 
| collections—in living again in our children—in quitting together this world 
for a better. Alas! why are you no longer religious ? 
| «* My fears would not have arisen, if you had not excited them. I no 
longer see you amenable to any restraint of religion, For a long time you 
| have adopted the appearance of the most disordered life, you aifect the 
greatest levity of manner, the greatest contempt for the bienscances. I have 
seen you depart from the truth so far as to say that you have done one 
| thing when you have done another. Oh, I am more unfortunate than 


| blameable. You know that I was of a jealous temperament; if you loved 
|me, if you loved peace, and union why do all that would have been re- 
; quired to excite jealousy in one the least susceptible of it? But, my God, 
| how superstitivus does grief make one! So I am ashamed of it. On Sun- 
| day, the day of your arrival, on rising I perceived an enormous spider.— 
This frightened me. In this moment, while writing, I turn my eyes and 
see a little spider. My tears stop. I feel an emotion of joy, as if a cause 
hope comes tome. How weak is the spirit of man? Nevertheless, it is in 
| thee, my God, my heart has placed all its hopes Thou sendest visible 
| signs of thy will. Oh, save him, and if it be possible, restore him to me ! 
Grant that he may read the few lines that I send him, and that they ma; 
touch his heart.” 

“Impressions, June 17, 1847.—“I must repeat hourly to myself that I 
have accomplished a sacred duty towards my daughters in consenting to 
join my efforts to those of my father to send away this woman. My God! 
what will be the future? How he is incensed! One would think he was 
not the guilty one. He says he loves his children, and he distrusts thei: 
mother, and makes his mistress their governesses. What a life he is lead- 
ing; he is losing all his energy. May God guide my children !’ 

. *. * ° ° © . . 

“13th July, 1847.—It is long since I have written anything, and n 
theless nothing has changed in the interval. She will leave, they sav 
when we goto Prasiin: andin the meantime theTempire she | ls is 
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“ /most absoluter- Father and children, 


firmly believes that it is on account of jealousy that 1 wish the departure 


1847. 





she a pene nl “ 
bond. I understand her game well enough, if she really have swallow 

all shame; but for him, inet explain bis conduct. He complains of 
calumny ; but he confesses that appearances are bad, and he makes these 
appearances every day worse, gives more grounds for all the scanda- 
lous interpretations. He pretends that their relations are misinterpreted, 
and yet he publicly proclaims the rupture with my father, on her account. 
She must have some means by which she makes her threats powerful 
over him. Poor man, I sincerely grieve for him. If he allows himself 
to be thus domineered over and brow-beaten by sang 4 nntig Cae forty-two, 
what will he be when he grows old! And yet, how | love him! He must 
have been sadly changed by all these bad bits: for on seeing what he 
is now, I cannot explain what inspired in me this love so impassioned. 
He is no longer the same man; how dull is his spirit—how narrowed his 
heart—how much has he grown suspicious, ennuied, and irritable. No- 
thing animates him. Nothing interests him; nothing exalts him.’ No ge 
nervous impassioned, oF enthusiastic sentiment seems to vibrate in his 
heart or mind. He has rank, fortane—all that could render his existence 
useful, brilliant, happy, and honourable. All is galvanized: he interests 
himself in nothing either for Sis country or for his children. He keeps 
company with governesses ; he is their cavalier servente till be becomes 
their slave. Truly I believe that he only wishes to keep Mdile. D. 
{ whom he has not loved for this eighteen months or two years,] because 
he fears that if once removed hence she would make life too hard for him. 
My God! what an existence! What is curious is that I am sane. He 


of Mille. D. He will uot comprehend that my moving principle is, and 
wil, henceforth ever be, my chiidrea.—He believes that it is my jealous 
jove of him, and this Matters him. It is singular, but I do not doubt that 
if he had not believed my love inextinguishable, he would have treated 
me less unworthily. What an illusion, what excess of self love! Yet it 
would perhaps have been possible to preserve, at the bottom of one’s 
heart, love fora man whv has treated you as he has treated me, if, on the 
other hand, this man excites our admiration, and elevates himself in our 
eyes by graud actions and great works. Buta grovelling, ordinary man, 
one loves, only, if he is just, if he is good, if he is conscientious, if he ren- 
ders your life happy. It is not necessary that he should do great things, 
but Le must kuow how to appreciate them, how to admire them, and in- 
terest himself in them. I cannot tell how far this contempt and ennui at 
all things, this total impossibility of taking lively interest anything, has 
completely cooled my feeling towards him, I thought him so different. 
Oh, ve must have been so; I could never have loved him, if he had been 
always what he is! Certainly there was stutf in his heart, in his under- 
standing; but the want of firm principles of morality and religion, and his 
idleness of mind, have caused him to succumb to sensual passions. And 
with all thishe wishes to educate his da.ghters ! How completely has he 
isolated himself! He has not one real, serious friend. He has no conuec- 
tious but those which have sprung from his pleasures, and which have be- 
come chains, from his weakness when he wishes to detach himeelf from 
them. How frightful itis! He drags after him, like a dog, the exigencies of 
soomen with whom he has been connected. And yet how bizarre are men! He 
has always sacrificed, oppressed, wounded, humiliated, ill-treated, and 
abandoued me for persons whom he did not love. Ido not believe that 
this can ever end by a complete reconciliation, as would be desirable for 
our children. He will always avoid me, because he is conscious of his 
rong, and I shall never seek him but from duty to my children.” 
LETTERS OF THE DUCHESS. 
“On leaving the spot where I spent so many happy hours, and where 
I suffered so much, where | hoped to have lived and died ; where I leave 
all that I have most dear on earth, all the objects on which I had concen- 
trated my hopes of happiness, my heart is breaking, Theobald: [the 
Christian name of the Duke ;] but it must be ; it is the duty of a mother 
towards her children not to allow herself to be treated as a guilty per- 
gon, especially when there is nothing in her conduct to warrant the se- 
paration which has taken place between them. When I am no more, 
perhaps your eyes will then be opened, and you will perceive that she 
who founded her power by occasioning a quairel between you and the 
mother of your children wasnot worthy of bringing them up. You feared 
the influence of your wife, who always loved you beyond anything élse, 
and you have become the football of all the caprices of that unprincipled 
and unfeeling woman. I only asked to be allowed to retain the position 
I am naturally entitled to—that of your wife, of the mother of your chil- 
drex. She sought my place, and you have given it to her-—Oh, when I 
placed such confidence in yuu, I was far from thinking you so weak, so 
easily led astray. That weakness which is the cause of my misery is 
your excuse; without that inconceivable blindness, you would not, you 
could not, have acted so cruelly tewards me. Farewell, Theobald; if a 
sentiment of false pride prevents you from making me amends, God is 
witness that | leave you with a broken heart, offering up prayers for your 
welfare. I know that whatever change may take place in your feelings 
towards me, your ideas of dignity will never allow you to make it up with 
me; it is thea only in the interests of our children that I wish you to take 
the bandage from your eyes; they are unworthy hands. Farewell! 
Have pity on your poor children, who are under such bad guidance.” 


“My dear Theobald—Ail illusion is past ; I feel that my brain is reel- 
ing. In the name of your children have compassion upon their mother ; 
do not excite me against my will when 1 am already distracted. Why 
apprise all the worid, if you wish to avoid me? is it not already enough 
to leave me alone and abandoned? Do you think that that is happiness 
for a person whv loves you; who, after passing my nights and mornings 
in tears, endeavour ta appear culm? Do you feel a secret pleasure in 
speakiug before all the world of plans which must be the more painful 
to me if llove you, and if I feel that they are meant as a punishment.” 

* ~ ~ - * 


“Tam morally and physically worn out by this long and cruel struggle 
but you yourself surely could not advise me to buy repose at the price of 
my conscience. Even should I be doomed to die without having obtain- 
ed one consoling word, I should not hesitate to tell you the truth. Yon 
have entered a darksome path: you are leading your childrer towards 
perdition, and bringing them up in wrong principles, and teaching them 
to despise their mother, by showing them the example of internal dis- 
cord at home, where a third person is allowed to usurp the place of their 
mother—of your wife. You must be aware that a plea of my ill health 
wil! not be a plausible excuse to any one for the manner in avhich I am 
thrust out of the family ; for it is evident that if you thought me ill, and 
we aro notseparated by your aversion, and especially by direful influen- 
ces, both you and the childrenwould endeavour to console me, instead of 
thus abaudgning me.” , 

* * * * * - . 

The following found in the Duke’s bureau, bears no date :— 

* You have proved in so many ways that you have no esteem nor friend- 
ship for me, that you desire my children to partake my sentiments. Ah, if 
you will allow me to consecrate my life to those of my children who give 
mg the least delight, to whom nature has been least kind, it will be enough 

or — P- * 7 : 

* You will not be surprised, sir, that efter such an insult I can never con- 
sent that the person to whose ill conduct I owe it, should remaiu under the 
Same roofwith me. You are completely b inded towards me, and towards 
yourself. You are doubtless free to do what suits you; but you are not 
free to have my daughters brought up by a person whom I despise as her 
shametul conduct deserves. For a long time I have sought an explanation 
bite ge I have done what I could to obtain it, but you refuse it. I de- 
mand, then, that you authorise me to travel to avoid greater scandal,” 


* * * 
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“On Tuesday morning,” said the Duke Decazes, “se the request of 
the family, and to accomplish what [ considered a duty, 1 waited on 
the accused in his prison. The Dake de Praslin having complained of 
excraciating sufferings, I observed to him that he must have anticipated 
those sufferings, s;nce they were the result of the poison he had taken, 
and that the th sicians, a ignorant of the nature of the poison hesi- 
tated to prescribe for him, when they were informed that two phials of 
laudanum nearly empty had been discovered in his desk. The prisoner 
replied that‘ he had not taken laudanum.’ In answer to a second 
aestion, he said ‘ he had swallowed arsenic, which the small bottle 
found in his robe de chambre on Friday had contained.’ I then asked him 
how he had procured the poison. He assured me that “ nobody had given 
it to him,’ and that he brought it on the eve of the crime, from Praslin.— 
He moreover protested with warmth against the supposition that he 
had intended it to poison the Duchess. 
“The disturbed state of mind of the accused was too visible, and his 
suffering condition too serious, to permit the prolongation of our conver- 
sation. The physicians, besides, just declared that it was urgently 
necessary to offer to the patient the last consolations of religion. The 
family having made choice of no clergyman, in the absence of the ven- 
erable parish priest of St. Salpice, the Chancellor entrusted that mission 
to the parish priest of St. Jaques de Haut Pas. The court is aware that, 
after the pious ceremony, which appeared to have restored a little 
strength and calm to the accused, the Chancellor offered once more, but 
in vain, to receive the declaration he had manitested a willingness to 
make. 
“ He added that ‘ he swallowed that poison on the day of the crime, at 
the moment when he perceived, by the measures adopted with regard to 
him, that he was seriously suspected.’ His suicide, in the face of such 
an accusation, was a coufesion. Having remarked this to him, he re- 
mained silent, but he denied with considerable vivacity having confided to any 
person the project of his crime; and as his explanations were interrupted by 
moans caused by pains he experienced. I asked him if the sufferings of 
his mind were uot still more poignant than those of his body, aud if they 
did not inspire him with a desire to allay them by the expression of the 
repentance he must feel in his heart; adding, that his family was inclined 
to believe that he must have €ommitted go barbarous a crime in a parox- 
ysm of furious insanity, which he had no doubt bitterly deplored. 
“The unhappy man, raising his eyes and hands towards heaven, then 
exclaimed in a broken. but strong voice. * Oh, I do deplore it!’ Inext 
took occasion to say that, in that supreme mon snt—in order to satisfy 
both the justice of God and man, it was desirable that the expression of 
his repentance should beas public as his crime, and thata fall confession 
should explain, at least, if it were possible, the delirium under which 
he acted. I offered, ifhe were disposed to make that confession, to send 
for the Grand Chancellor. or to write it down and to certify it myself. 
These last words, which he listened to with a lively emotion, seemed to 
excite a struggle in his breast; and, after a moment of hesitation, he re- 
plied, ‘1 am too fatigued—too suffering, at present. Tell the Chancel- 
lor that I request him to come to morrow.’” 


THE ARMY. 
War Office, Aug. 27.—Coldstream Reg of Ft Gds.—H W J Byng Esq, 
(Page of Honour to the Queen) to be Ens and Lt without p. 14th Reg 
of Ft.—Asst Sarg W Lloyd has been allowed to resign his cummission. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Lt J Bourke from the 17th Ft to be Lt, v 
Turner app to the 65th Ft. 
Hospital Staf.—J T Clarke, M. D. to be Asst Surg to the Forces, vice 
Batley app to the Sth Fr. 
Erratum im the Gazette of the 13th August, 1847. 
Memorandum.—F or the promotion of Lt C F Browne of the 28th Ft to 





of «dense fog, which prevented tke necessary and solar observations from 
being made, and the latitude ascertained. The density of the fogs that 
prevail on the coasts of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, &e., can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have witnessed them. The passengers signed a 
testimonial, in the highest degree exculpatory and honourable to Captain 
Harrison, his officers and crew. y / 

The commerciai intelligence is still very discouraging; failures of large 
houses continue to an alarming extent. The firm of Robinson & Co., 
the chief of which is the President of the Bank of England, has given way. 
The Bills drawn by Messrs. Prime, Ward, & Co., have ultimately been 
honoured by Overend, Gurney, & Co., which is said to have relieved the 
mercantile community of much anxiety. 

Theolitical condition of the continent of Europe is most unsatisfactory. 
The disturbed state of Switzerland and of Italy seems to presage a rupture 
of the general tranquillity. The advance of the Austrian troops towards 
the Papal dominions and the occupation of Ferrara have occasioned a pro- 
found sensation ; and it is expected of England that she will be adverse 
toa farther advance of these hostile movements towards the States of Pope 
Pius. France should be the natural ally of England in such opposition 
but doubts seem to exist of the sincerity, of Louis Philippe, who is sup, 
posed to be courting the northern powers in order to obtain their sanction 
to his ambitious schemes in the Kingdom of Spain. 

This distrust of the French sovereign has re-opened the discussion re- 
lative to a renewal of the diplomatic intercourse between England and 
the court of Rome, which has been interrupted for a long series of years, 
arising out of the events of the Reformation and the restoration of the 
Stuarts. On the part of the more ardent Protestants this scheme may be 
objected to, but when the many advantages that will arise from opening 
a friendly intercourse once more, these objections will probably give 
way. A large portion of British subjects are Catholics, and a cordial 
and gvod understanding between the governments of England and 
Rome may be of the highest value. Every good Catholic in the British 
dominions must be anxious for the consummation of such an event, which 
may be made in the highest degree conducive to the tranquillity of Ire- 
land. A diplomatic anderstanding does, to a certain extent, exist now, 
and has for many years; but it is carried on through the mediam of the 
King of Sardinia or some other Italian power with whom the court of St. 
James may be friendly. An agent, indeed, of the British Government, is 
sometimes stationed in Rome, who is, on certain occasions, the medium 
of unofficial communications. This irregularand, underhand diplomacy 
is not creditable to the age in which we live, and might, with great pro- 
priety, be putan end to. Other Protestant governments, Prussia for ex- 
ample, have their resident ministers at the Vatican. 

We have received the account of the Queen’s visit to Scotland, and 
shall continue it next week. Her Majesty is now in the midst of the 
Highlands, and is every where received with the most affectionate 
loyalty; but it isremarked that the clans do not turn out as in days of 
yore when the sovereign presented himself. This is ascribed, in part, to 
the private nature of the royal visit, and to the fact that many of the 
estates of the Highlanders have passed into English hands. No Anglo- 








be considered as without purchase, &c., read, the promotion of Lt CF 
Browne, of the 25th Ft. 


Office of Ordnance, Aug. 27.—Corps of Rl Engineers.—Sec Capt R C 
Moody to be Capt, v Wyunue placed on Seconded List; First Lt G Sorell 
to be Sec Capt,v Moody ; Sec Lt H Williamsto be First Lt, v Sorell. 

War-Offce, Sept 3—1st Drag Gds—W E Wallace, Gent, to be Vor by 
pur, v Briggs, prom. 7th Drag Gds—Brt Col G W Horton, fm h p Unatt, 
to be Lt Col, v R Richardson, who ex; Maj J C H Gibsone to be Lt Col b 
pur, v Horton, who ret; Capt Sir H Darell, Bt, to be Maj by pur, v Gib- 
sone; Lt P 8 Thompson tu be Capt by pur, Sir H Darell; Cornet A N 
Adams to be Lt, by pur, v Thompson. 
fm 10th Lt Drags, to be Cor, vy Grogan, app to the 12th Lt Drags. 10th 
Lt Drags—Capt W Murray, fm 97th Ft, to be Capt, v Pattinson, who exch ; 
H Alexander, Gent, to be Cor, by pur v Trennery, app to the 7th Lt 
Drags. 12th Lt Drags—Capt 8 Pole, fm h p, Unatt, to be Capt, v T Ber- 
nard, who exch; Lt R H 8 Barry to be Cept, by pur, v Pole, who ret; 
Cor T G A Oakes to be Lt, by pur, v S Barry; CorC E Grogan, from the 
7th Lt Drags, tobe Cor, v Oakes. Ist Ft—Lt F L Whitmore to be Capt, 
by pur, v Brt Maj Mayne, who ret; Eus G Taatfe to be Lt, by pur, v 
Whitmore; J F Girardot, Geat, to be Eus, by pur v Taaffe; Gent Cadet 
G A Amos, fm the Ri Military College, to be Eus, wt p, v Girardot, app to 
the 43d Ft. 7th Ft—Ens J Forster, tm 43d Ft, to be Lt, wt pur, v Charl- 
ton,dec. 9th Ft—Capt C H Leslie, fm 80th Ft, to be Capt, v Tyler,who ex, 
12th Ft—Asst Sur P Mackey, MD, im 9th Ft, to be Asst Sur, v Hetfernan, 
app to 17th Ft. 17th Ft—Asst Sur N Neffernan, MD, fm 12th Ft, to be 
Asst Sur, v Thomson, pro in 69th Ft. 

22d Ft—Lt T H Ratcliff to be Paymaster, v Langford, dismissed by the 
sentence of a General Court Martial. 35th Ft—-H E Moore, Gent to be 
Ens, by pur, v Hughes, whose app has been cancelled. 37th Ft—Maj F 
Skelly to be Lt Col wt »; Brvt Maj B V Layard, to be Maj, v Skelly; 
Lt J B Staveley to be Cept, y Layard; Lt H Thomas, from 9th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Staveley. 43d Ft—Ens J F Girardot, from the Ist Ft, to be Ens, v 
Forster, prom in 7th Ft. 


bridge, whose app has been cancelled. 
ange, to be Lt Col, w p; Brt Maj T J Deverell! to be Maj v Orange; Ens 
J Anderson to be Adjt; Serjt T M’Grath to be Qrtm; Assist Surg J S 


lege, t» be Ens, v.Milner; Lt E Bowen, to be Adjt; Col Serj R Smyth 
to be Qtmr; Assist Surg J B Thomson, M.D., trom 17th Ft, to be Surg; 


7th Lt Drags—Cor J Trennery, | 


48th Ft—Lt D D Wemyss from 17th Ft, to be| 
Lt, v Massy,prom. 52d Ft—C D Coote, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Leth-| and counties, papers of different parties have not failed to classify the 


67th Ft—Brvt Lt Col W N Or-| members, and geuerally with reference to the greater or less success of 








Saxon can feel as the true clansman did. If the system of Highland 
Chieftaincy is to be kept up and not suffered to be washed away by tae 
stream of time and modern innovations, Scotland must do it herself. Rail- 
roads, scientific agriculture, and utilitarianism will soon obliterate the 
| traces of these feudal customs and feelings which have so long distinguish- 
ed the Scottish Highlander, and made Scotland the land of romance, of 


Y | heroism, of devoted loyalty and oftentimes of—misery. 


The question of free-trade is still a vexed one ; and the public mind in 
England is by no means unanimous in regard to it. It was always pre- 
| dicted that cheap bread would:give life and activity to manafactures. 
| Bread and provisions are now so cheap as to ruin all those-who are en- 
| gaged in dealing in them, yet Manchester and other manufacturing places 
| are in the utmost state of depression, a circumstance that is beginning to 
| impress itself very strongly on the public mind. The country, however, 
| has not yet recovered from the paralyzing effects of the Irish famine, 
| which disconcerted every thing, and time must be allowed for its effects 
and anomalies to pass away before we knew how we stand, and how 

the new system will work. The exportation of bullion has diminished 
| —indeed, almost ceased—which must be regarded as a good symptom, 
| and one presaging, we trust, returning wealth. 
| We have the greatest satisfaction in learning that the noble ship the 
Great Britain has been‘ got off, and kas arrived safely at Liverpool. 
Consols for account on 3d of September, 88}. 


THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 
Returns having been made from all the Universities, boroughs, cities 





| their own respective parties. The Times gives the following analysis : 


Charlton, from 63d Ft, to be Surg; Assist-Surg J H Dandas, from 52d Liberals... .....----.--+ e200 eeee ceeeee eee veeeee 320 
Ft, to be Assist-Surg. Protsdtioh Wi. oso. 8 ok seb eae =)” Seamer 199 

69th Ft—Maj W Blackburne, to be Lt Col w p; Capt C J Coote, to Peeli : ill 
be Maj, vice Blackourne; Lt TJ Kearney to be Capt, v Coote; Lt R P aa nt hegre oie ene dae wae ie a er op ine 
O’Shea, from 17th Ft, to be Lt, v Bowen, app Adj; Ens W S Milner, to, SP ewes csocns soctes sashes sed MEe TORINO ES sad 
be Lt, v Kearney; Gent Cadet H C Strickland, trom the Military Col- “656 


which, with vo from Sudbury (now disfranchised) makes up the 


A 8 Willox, Geut, to be Assist Surg. 76th Ft—Maj J H Grubbe to be Lt; whole number of the House, viz. 658. 


Col w p; Brevt Maj RC Lloy. to be Maj, v Grubbe; Lt T Tydd to be 
Capt, v Lloyd; Lt K Dudgeon, from 17th Ft, to be Lt, v Brett, app Adjt; 
| Ens J C Clarke to be Lt, v Tydd; Gent, Cadet E Young, from the Rl 
Military College, to be Ens, v Clarke; Lt W Brett to be Adj; Se jt Maj 
H Tyler to be Qtmr; Assist Surg H C Reade, from the Statf, to be Surg; 
J Crerar, Gent, to be Assist Surg. 80th Ft—Capt H C Tyler, from 9th 
Ft, to be Capy v Leslie, who ex. 82d Ft—Maj J J Slater to be Lt Col 
wp,v M‘Kay, dec; Brvt Maj C F Maxwell to be Maj, v Slater; Lt F 
W Diggle to be Capt, v Maxwell; Eas F H Garner to be Lt, v Diggle; 


86th Ft—Lt WH Beatty, from 97ih Ft, to be Lt, v O’Shea, whose app 
has been cancelled. 

‘ 18th Ft.—C Darby, gent. to be Ens by p,v Hartley who ret. 97th 
Ft.—Capt R Pattinson, from 10th Lt Drags te be Gapt, v Murray who 
= ; LtRC M'Crea from 17th Ft to be Lt, v Beatty app to the 8€th 
| Foot, 

Hospital Staj.—Assist Surg W Rutherland MD, from 62d to be Assist 
Surg of the Forces, v Reade, promin 76th Ft. 





>. 

* You have a rare and precious talent at yp 
your conduct influenced ouly the happiness of my life, it was my duty to be 
Silent, and I was so. If you imagine with your muttered words ome our 
threats, to make people understand that I no more approve in ublie ina 
in privare the conduct of a person whom I despise, and Wa dine not orit 
your confidence nor mine, you are right; for I think ita scandalous a ; 
to allow the presence near young people of a woman who has oat, ied 
herself'as she has done. J know well enough that you have Gila nieone 

b . Fg 


isoning everything. While 


and that it is not with her that your life is occupied, bul she assumes the atti- } 
tude. Itis this which I have the right to blame. I do not pretend = oe 
mj seit witan your priv ate conduct and ailections. but neither menaces nor 
ul treatment wil! prevent my repeating, as I have a right to do that rou 
deceive yourselt in putting your children into the hands of a women ie 
has no care for her reputation, and has ceased to respect herself, As long 
as my daughters are not married, I will reside constantly with them; I will | 
aid in their occupations, and I will accompany them everywhere.” — . 
THE DUKE’'S CONFESSION. 

The following partial confession was made by the murde er to the 
Duke Decazes, who reported it to the Court of Peers: but he died be- 
fore rev ealing the tacts. he 


Brevet.—CaptS Pole, of the 12th Light Drags to be Majin the army. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Gent Cadet J Gordon, from the Rl Military College, to be Ens, v Garner less favourable to the liberals, as for example: 


| 
} 


| 
| 


The Morning Herald, however, a tory paper, gives a different result, 
making the liberals and conservaiives equal, thus: 





pO ee eee ee ee ee ». 328 
Combarwatives cds ccs ech Bilke eer odcc occ cc cccd sacs 323 
TURN cn ck cele Mains celubec cccces 6066006485 656 


The Morning Post, alsoa tory paper, makes the numbers somewhat 


” 
ces b6gede cncess cock eee 


PretectiOG depts 40.56 cc isece. 


LP oo alate tac encase ccopes chtSbbkas VebCatees 322 
POs el oe nc coud chtacu dans wetenésdeeee 86 
Non-descript............ een bentet adds .cesucuekGne l 

656 


All these calculations, however, are exceedingly doubtful. ‘ The pre- 


| Unattachked—Brvt Maj W Bindon, from Newfoundland Companies, to | sent Parliament was elected without the influence of any special domi- 


| be Maj. To be Captains without p, LJ Dowman, from 53d Reg; Lt G 
N Messiter, from 17th Foot. 

Memorandum.—Lt W 8 Loekhart, ofthe 16th Lt Drag, has been per- 

| mitted to assume the name of Scott, in addition to and after that of 

Lockhart. ; . 


®xcharge at New York on Lonitoh, at 60 aags, 1083-4 a4 109 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1847. 


| 

By the Britannia, Capt. Harrison, we have intelligence from Great 
Britain to the 4th inst. The Britannia struck on Cape Race, Newfound- 

land, on her passage out, but fortunately got off without material aamage: 
and reached Halifax and Boston ia safety. There being no Drv Dock in 
Boston unoccupied to receive her, she has come round to this port for the 

| necessary repairs. The cause of the accident was the long continuan 


| some trouble ; because he wil! not always be sure of his men. 


nant party or party object; the electors in many places making their 
own choice without any indication from the party usually exercising in- 
fluence. The consequence is, that a large number, and of the new mem- 
bers especially, will vote from their own impulses and not from the usu- 
This will put Lord John Russell and his cabinet to 
About 


al party dictation. 


| one-third of the house consists of new members, that is to say, gentlemen 


who have not satin Parliament before. The divisions then will. doubt 
less, be frequently aifected from this circumstance ; and it may happen 
that the protectionists and extreme liberals will on certain points coalesce 


and throw the cabinet into a minority, On the question of the Bank 
Charter of 1844, this is very likely to happen, because the manufacturers, 
with Mr. Cobden at their head, are opposed to Bank restrictions as much 
as the conservative party. The Bank doctrine is sustained by the Peal- 


ites and the existing cabinet. If Sir Charles Wood, the present Chancel 
~ a 


or of the Exchequer, who is an impracticable maa and censidered hard” 














y equal to his tesk, can be got rid of, and Mr. Cobden, as some antici- 
pate, should succeed him, there is an end to Bank monopely. 

Again, on many questions regarding improvements and government ex. 
penditures in Ireland, the Conservatives and a large portion of the Irish 
members will also coalesce. The Irish have not forgotten nor for- 
given Lord John Russell and the whigs for defeating Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s Bill to expend sixteen millions on Irish Rail Roads. If there be 
aTory force in the House of 240, and Lord George should again bring 
forward his sixteen million Bill, and that Bill receive the support of his 
party, how many of the Irish members would venture to vote against it? 
Very few certainly, and these would find it rather unpleasant to show their 
faces again in Ireland. The Irish contingent of members to the House 
of Commons is 105, which added to 240 would give an ample majority 
against both whigs and Peelites. We do not say that this will take place, 
but we do say, that it is one of the stumbling blocks which may probably 
stand in the Premier’s way. But if Lord John Russell will be resolute, 
and not suffer himself to be forced into new and dangerous measures, and 
will steer, as far as he can consistently, a conservative course, he will 
have the support of Lord George Bentinck and the Tories—for be it re- 
membered there is no personal ill-will between the ardent Conservatives 
and the present Cabinet; on the contrary, Lord George has repeatedly, 
during the session just ended, addressed different members of the Govern- 
ment as his “honourable friends.” The antipathy of the tories is to Peel, 
Sir James Graham, and the turn-coats. We fervently bope that Lord John 
Ruseell will adopt this course and seek support, from the Conservatives, 
rather than rely on the uncertain friendship of Radicals and Chartists, 
which can only be purchased at the expense of fresh sacrifices of the con- 
stitution of England. 

Surely Lord John has had enough to open his eyes in the late elections. 
He has seen several members of his own government rejected and de- 
prived of their seats by Chartists, and men of ultra opinions. He has 
seen Mr. Macaulay, one of his government, and one of the most dis- 
i nguished men of the kingdom defeated in Edinburgh by a Mr. Nobody, 
who had no qualification but that of ultra-radicalism. He has seen Mr. 
Hawes, another of his government thrown out of Lambeth by a very 
inferior person; yet Mr. Hawes has always been regarded as a man of 
highly liberal opinions. Col. Fox, too, a descendant of the great states- 
mau of that name, and an honest and consistent Whig, has been rejected 
by the Tower Hamlets, to make room fur a turbulent brawler of the 
abolition school. Even Sir John Hobhouse, a man who was liberal enough 
to represent Westminster, was rejected at Nottingham, and replaced by 
such a person as Mr. Feargus O’Connor. Sir John, too, is his President 
of the Board for the Affairs of India, and an important person in his 
cabinet. 

The great acquisition of strength gained by the extreme liberals in the 
new Parliament must cause every man in the kingdom, who values the 
existing order of things, to pause ere he lends himself to new concessions 
and innovations which involve the stability of the empire. 

What is the boasted liberality and wisdom of the Reform Act? What 
have been its workings and effects at the late elections? One most 
striking consequence is the rejectionof good for inferior men. And this 
has chiefly taken place in the towns where a rabbleconstituency of ten 
pound house-holders have formed the chief body of electors. Will Lord 
Jobn Russell increase this evil by disturbing the finality of the Reform 
Act, and increasing and enlarging this questionable constituency? If 
he does, he most assuredly places Woburn Abbey and the vast posses- 
sions of his family in imminent jeopardy. 

Things wear a gloomy aspect in England now to the lovers of her 
fame, her history, her monarchy, aud her glorious constitution ; but op- 
timists as we are in regard to that great nation, we hope that all will be 
well. Deserted and betrayed as the great constitutional party has been 
by Sir Robert Peel, let them turn their eyes towards Lord John Russell 
and call on him to unite in all questions of real danger with the true, 
firm, and long-tried friends of the constitution. 


The Parisian T'ragedy.—The murder of the Dachess de Praslin by her 
husband, under such peculiar circumstances of atrocity, has induced us 
to give a copious report of the particulars in this day’s impression. 

The bad conduct of the Duké to his Duchess had been of long standing; 
but ghe was disposed to bear with all his neglect, and to do so for the sake 
of her family, until he thought proper to withdraw his children from her» 
and consign them to the woman, De Luzzi, whose character will be suf. 
ficiently understood by perusing the documents we have given. It was 
then that she complained to her relations, and t he female was sent out 
of the famiiy. His anger at thiscircumstance induced him to commit the 
murder. 

He left his own chamber in the dead of the night, and went armed, as- 


this was a fair specimen of the whole exhibition, we should say, that it 
is far superior to any similar entertainment of this kind ever exhibited 
in this country. ~ . @ 

** We understand that the Mr. Lester, engaged at the Broadway 
theatre, is a son of James Wallack. Mr. Lester is a native of New York, 
and will be warmly welcomed, if only for the sake of his father. But 
we learn that he is an actor of no ordinary merit. 


Portrait or Pius IX.—A full length portrait of the present Pontiff, 
—by Gagliardi, an eminent Roman artist—is exhibiting at the Gothic 
Hall, Broadway. As a mere work of art, the painting is eminently beau- 
tiful. The interest that surrounds Pius the [X., at this moment, will 
render the pictare an objec: of curiosity to all classes of the community . 


* NEW WORKS. 


Messrs. Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, of Boston, and Messrs. Berford 
and Co., Astor House, have commenced the republication of Chambers’s 
Misce'lany. This highly useful and instructive series appears in a neat 
and portable form; three numbers of which have already appeared, and 
sold at the low price of twenty-five cents each. For young persons in 
domestic life, and the rising generation at large, we scarcely knowa 
publication conveying so much knowledge of a useful and entertaining 
nature at a price so within the reach of almost every pocket. 

The Play-mate; A Pleasant Companion for Spare Houre, part 1. Pub 
lished by Berford and Co., Astor House. A delightful little work for 
children, being a collection of original articles by our best authors, ex- 
pressly adapted to the capacity of the young. The work is highly em- 
bellished with numerous engravings. 


A Simple Story.—By Mrs. Inchbald. One of the most delighttu 
works of fiction of the last century. Pure in its charscter and deeply 
interesting in its details. We trust that the Harpers will add a few 
similar works of equal celebrity to their library of select novels. 

The Snow Drop; a Juvenile Magazine. Published by Lovell and Gib- 
son, Montreal, and Scobie and Balfour, Toronto, This is a monthly 
periodical intended for the amusement and instruction of the young. 
It is extremely well calculated to further the design of the publishers 
being filled with materials containing entertaiument and useful in forma 
tion conveyed in a popular form. 

Camp and Quarter Deck; with numerous battle sceues and portraits. 
Published by Burgess and Stringer, New York, PartI. The design of 
this work is to present in a popular form a detail of the military and 
naval engagements which occurred during the last great European war. 
The author has taken as his authorities the most accredited writers on 
the subjects, and has invested his narratives with all the interest 
which a popular and brilliant style is capable of affording to the stirring 
events he has undertaken to delinate. We have no doubt but that the 
work will become extremely popular witha large class of readers. 
Ardent Troughton the Wrecked Merchant. Burgess & Stringer, New, 
York. A new novel by the author of Peter Simple and Jacob Faithful. 
Christopher Tadpole. By Albert Smit, with Illustrations by John 
Leech. Part lst. Burgess & Stringer, New-York. Albert Smith, is 
decidedly one of the most successful imitators of .the Dickens’ school- 
indeed in richness of humorous description, and aptitude of seizing the 
ridiculous in character, he may be said to surpass his prototype: the pre- 
seut work is richly comic in its portraits and the story is one of deep and 
absorbing interest. ‘The publishers have got up the work in a masterly 
style; the illustrations are finely executed, and the letter-press unexcep- 
tionable. The work will be completed in two parts. 

Pictorial History of England, No.29. Harper, Brothers and Co. An- 
other part of this invaluable work, equal in beauty of illustration and 
typographical execution to the former numbers. 

Evadne; or the Statue. A play in five acts, by Richard Sheill. No. 
52 Modern Standard Drama. Published by Berford & Co., Astor House 
New York. 

Beauty and the Beast. 
Planche. No. 12 Minor Drama. 
House, New York. 

The enterprising publishers of the Modern Standard Drama and the 
Minor Drama are entitled to all praise for the judicious selection of plays, 
dramas, and farces they have incorporated into their series. To the 
theatrical profession these works are invaluable, and no library can be 
considered complete without them. , 

Messrs. Berford and Co. have also issued a very fine lithograph of Mr. 
Collins, the popular irish comedian, in his celebrated character of Mac- 
Shane, in the Nervous Man. 


A fairy extravagauza, in two acts, by J. R. 
Published by Berford and Co., Asto. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THEATRE.—The new comedy, entitled ‘‘ The Wrong Passenger, 





asssin ike to her apartment, and there fell upon her with his weapons and 

put her to death; but evidences were left, that she did not resign life 

easily; she fought him for some time, and the scratcheson his person—the 
bite on his thumb and the hair she tore from his worthless head during 
thegdeath struggle told how heroically the noble creature defended herself. 
Had ghe been armed, the victory would probably have been hers. Yet 

what ascene! How much to be lamented that shewas not spared a few 

minutes longer to reveal the horrors ef the blo@dy conflict! What mus; 

have been her thoughts when she saw her husband—the father of her 
children—approaching her in that dark hour—a terrible hour—with wea. 
pons to murder her? Doubtless a supplication fur mercy and an appeal 
to hia feelings was her first impulse, and these failizg, instead of tamely 
yielding, she resisted and fought with desperation for the remnant of her 
miserable life, and perished in the conflict. What a scene! Who can 
describe it—who, indeed, can imagine it in all its complicated horrors 
and its infamy ? 
AMERICAN MAIL ARRANGEMENTS IN EUROPE. 


We always felt sure that whatever impediments existed in England in 
the first instance, in regard to this subject, would be satisfactorily set- 
tled in due time. We have now the satisfaction to ley the following 
statement, taken from the Union, the government journal at Washington, 
before our readers :— 


We understand that the Postmaster-General has just receiveda letter 
from Major Hobbie. He was at Fraukfort-on-the-Maine, and will pro- 
ceed to Bremen, and will return to London by way of Paris, and leave 
for home early in October. He has not yet perfected his mail arrange- 
ments with England, France, and Germany; but has every reasonable 
prospect of being able to make a satisfactory and advantageous arrange- 
ment with these countries. We cannot yet say what these arrangements 
will be. . 


The Serak Sands arrived on Thursday from Liverpool, after a passage 
of twenty days. 

Dr. Cottyer’s Move. 
Broadway, a novel entertainment was produced on Thursday evening, 
which promises to become exceedingly attractive. Dr. Collyer has 
brougit from Europe a troupe of male and female artists, from the Royal 
Academy of Design of London and Paris, for the purpose of exhibiting 
living embodiments of the works of great masters in painting and sculp 
ture. The groupings are displayed on a revolving pedestal, and are 
i Numiuated by a Drummond Light. 

We only w:tuessed the representation of the last groupe of the series, 
on the openi: g uight. This was an Allegorical Tableau, designed by Dr. 
Collyer, entitled, ‘‘ Tribute to America,” and we must confess, that if 











Personirications.—At the Apolo Rooms 


or Secrets of the Cotton Market,” written expressly for Mr. Collins, was 
produced on Monday Evening with perfect success on the part of the au- 
dience, although it may not meet with similar indulgence from the 


critics. 

The plot turns on the mistakes of Mr. Jenkins, a New York merchant, 
(G. héarews) who is expecting the arrival of a shrewd London merchant 
in New York, from whose experience Jenkins trusts to make s<ccessful 
speculations in the cotton market. In the: sume vessel with the London 
merchant there comes over as a passenger a Mr. Dennis McCartliy, an 
Irish gentleman of no means, but largely provided with the proverbial 
characteristics of his countrymen. By one of those stereotyped blunders 
we find only on the stage, Mr. Dennis McCarthy is introduced to Jenkins 
as the real London merchant, much to the mystification of both parties ; 
and a series of equivoques and amusing blunders follow that keep the 
audience in good humour to the end of the piece. Of positive wit or 
humour in the language, there is none; the situations, too, and inci- 
dents are all familiar, but they are worked up with much stage tact, and 
with the aid of good acting the piece proves a very agreeable trifle. The 
local interest and the mercantile allusions aid materially the influence it 
possesses over a New York audience, and it will doubtless become one 
of Mr. Collins’s established stock pieces. Collins, as the hero, played 
with infinite spirit. The character is a compound of the Irish Attorney 
and McShane, in the Nervous Man—and consequently fits him to a hair, 
and by the aid of three songs which he introduces, the part is extremely 
popular. 

Mr. G. Andrews, as Mr. Jenkins, was as respectable as usual. Mr. 
Hield, as the clerk, somewhat more tolerable than common, and Ander- 
son makes quite a hit of a half-starved, Jabel sort of servant. It is really 
very good. The clever Mrs. Knight is, at all times, in comedy or farce, 
the very picture of the pert waiting-maid, and lends very efficient aid to 
the piece by her spirited personation of Sally. The piece was repeated 
on every night of Mr. Collins’s engagement. We were glad to see that 
this truly excellent actor was: rewarded with a bumper on his benefit 
night. 

Sa Thursday Mrs. Mowatt snd Mr. Davenport commenced a farewell 
engagement prior to their departure for Europe, they opened in the po- 
pular play of ‘ Love.” Mrs. Mowatt sustaining, for the first time in this 
city, the character of the Countess. : 

Mrs. Mowatt is making rapid strides in the mechanism of her art. 
She is becoming graceful and dignified in her action; her poses are 
struck with a greater precision ; and she has acquired that repose which 
is so great a charm ia the trae artist. Those are all great points in histrionic 
art, and they have been achieved in an incredibly short space of time by 
this gifted woman. And yet they are but miuor; although important ac- 
cessorie towards the formation of a great actress. “We cannot trace- 


character, She reads her author delicately and with an evident appre- 
ciation of the beauties of language—and she declaims with energy, and 
occasionally with great force. But it is but mere reading and declamation. 
We want to see Mrs. Mowatt throw herself into the real embodiment of 
her language. We look for that identification with her characters 








yet any decided improvement in Mrs. Mowatt’s embodiment of 4s} 











which alone constitutes great acting. We want to see nature, not m 
elocutionary art. Those touches of natural passion, feeling, and pathoe 
which grapple with the heart-strings of audiences, and eutranc we. 


arouse audiences at the will of the actor—these are the hi ne at 
poses of acting ; these Mrs. Mowatt has yet to achieve. We looked ;,, 


these in vain in her petsonation of the Countess, on Thursday eyenj,, 
beautiful as the representation was in all the mechanism of the pat. Wy 
must, however, except one exquisite touch cf natural feeling at the close 
of the last scene—where kneeling to Huon, the Countess iu reply t bis 
exclamation :— 

“ ] married Catherine !—” 


“ Myname is Catherine.’” 

The natural tenderness and feeling Mrs. Mowatt threw into these fw 
words was exquisitely thrilling. And the simultaneous applause that 
burgt from all parts of the theatre, was a triumphant vindication of th 
force and pewer of natural acting. 

Mrs. Mowatt ventured upon Igy, last evening. It was a bold riskin 
of her reputation, to pla is c cter at the Park, while the remem. 
brance o Mrs. Kean’s faultless Ion is. still so fresh in our memories, 
This evening Much Ado about Nothing will be played. Mrs. Mowatt 
assumes the character of Beatrice. 

On Monday next, Mrs. Mowatt’s new play, called “ Armand, or the 
Child of the People,” will be produced, with new scenery, costumes arg 
decorations. 


Bowery Tuxatre.—This popular establishment re-opened on Mon- 
day evening to an overflowing audience, and has continued to be equally 
well patronized during the week. 

The interior of the house has been completely re-decorated and paint. 
ed, the original construction of the lower circle of boxes has been re- 
stored, the proscenium has been altered by the addition of two private 
boxes, a new picturesque drop curtain has been painted, elegant new 
chandeliers have been added tw the decorations, and the whole interior 
now presents an appearance that may challenge comparisons with any 
other theatre in the city. 

The old favourites of the company are retained, among whom we are 
glad to see the names of Mr. Burke and young Clarke. A new dramatic 
spectacle founded on recent events of the war in Mexico, is to be pro- 
duced on Monday next with all the fucilities this theatre is capable o/ 
giving to pieces of this description. 

Tue New Broapway Tueatre.—This splendid theatre will open ts 
the public on Monday evening next, with a full end efficient Stock Com- 
pany, under the 5 2 management cf Mr. George Barrett. 

The building has been erected in the short space of four mouths, under 
the energetic supervision of the architect, Mr. J. M. Trimble, and for 
beauty and ee g of design, and for the commodious and admirable 
construction of all its parts, it perhaps stands unrivalled by any other 
theatre in the United States. This much is but due to the very talented 
Architect. If the stage arrangements are of an equally high character, 
the Broadway Theatre will be worthy of being ranked as the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre of the United Union. 

The “School for Scandal,” has been selected for the opening Play, a 
fitting compliment to the genius of Sheridan. It indicates good taste in 
the management; but it will also test the strength of the company in 
no common degree. We should have more faith in the cast if we saw the 
name of Harry Placide as Sir Peter ‘’eazie. How is it that this admira- 
ble comedian has not been attached to the company ? 


Says 





C Mz. is entreated to let his friends know where he now is, and his address, » 
¢ order that they may communicate with him, sept 25—i1" 











JNO. W. Ss. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

S prepared to receive a limited number of private pupils during the winte1, at b's :¢ 

sidence, ~ 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker-street, New York. 

sept 25—tf. 


_—.. 


DUCATION IN PHILADELPHIA.—The REV. J, G. LYONS, LL. D., ; 
; poses to receive a limited number of pupils, whom he will prepare for adm ssioa 
into the Junior Class of the University of Pennsylvania, and so tor the same standing 
in any other College. He desires to confine himselt to the course set forth by some one 
respectable College, because heis convinced that he can thus labour to tar beiter evect 
A | the branches of a sound English education shall however be care‘ully taught. He 
thinks it due to himself to stare that he does rot adopt teaching suddenly or as a ten- 
porary pursuit, Asteacher of the Senior Classes, be filled for six years the second 
place in the Feinaiglian Institution, Dublin, a school of the highest class, founded and 
conducted on the German plan by the distinguished Professor Feinaigle, employ ing 
eighteen teachers, and instructing atall times more than one hundred pupils ot the first 
respectability. Nor has be lost by disuse the knowledge gained by such experience. 
During his residence in this country, he has been exclusively engaged iu the same oc- 
cupation. He now desires to settle permanently as a teacher in Philadelphia, abstaine 
ing trom every thing which can interfere with his educational auties. The certificates 
attached to this circular will show, when takeu in connection, that he has tor nearly 
twelve years taught with success a respectable course of Classics and Science. The 
first is a setter from the Rev. Doctor Hawkesworth, who succeeded the late Professor 
Feinaigle as principle of the Institution; the s@cond, trom the Bishop of New Jersey, 
at whose residence in Burlington, Dr. Lyons taught, up to the 12th ot July last,a lin 
ted pumber of pupils, of whom the Bishon’s sons were two; the third, from Gevera/ 
Williamson of Baltimore, whose childrer, with Bishop Doane’s, composed Dr. Lyons 
class in Burlington, and who now reside in this city, that they may still pursue \eir 
studies under his direction. Dr. Lyons has secured, for the present year, a com: . 
ous room in the house No. 179 Chesnut Street, opposite the Scate House, where |e is 
prepared to receive such young —— as may be confided to his care. The present 
year will end on the last day of June, and each succeeding one will begin on the 1st of 
September and close on the 30th of June; with a recess of one week a Chris mas, and 
another of four days at Easter. For terms, apply personally or by letter, to the Rev. 
Dr. Ly ons, 68 South Fourth-street. 


Letter from the Rev. Dr. Hawkesworth. 
My Dear Sir,--I have great pleasure in ackuowledging the great obligation whic 





owe to your learning and talents during the last six years that I continued at the Lead 
of the Feinaiglian Institution. In the classical department, and inthe instraction of 
the senior classes, I have ever found your assistance zealous, friendly, and efficient. I 
have known few possessing more general information derived from ancient ard modern 


sources, or a more thorough acquaintatice with the more immediate objects which it was 
your province to teach, I also bear willing testimony to the integrity of your moral 
character, your upright principles, and your unitormly gentlemanly degieanour, and I 
know none in every respect more worthy of esteem and confidence, I remain, my 
dear sir, Your taithful friend and servant, 

Joun HawXesworTH. 

James Gilborne Lyons, Esq. December 22, 1838. 

An Extract from Bishop Doane's Letter, 

The Rey. James G. Lyons, LL. D., a Presbyter of the Diocese of New Jersey, was for 
more than five years the tutor of my sons. J bave never knowna teacher more capable, 
more faithful, or more successful. I commend him in unqualified terms to universal 
acceptation. 7 

G. W. Doane, Bp. of New Jersey. 

Riverside, August 6th, 1846. 

General Williamson's Letter. 
Bur_ineTton,N, J. January Ist, 1247. 

My Dear Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to express to you my opinion of your ser- 
vices as a teacher. The fact, however, of my continuing my three boys under your in- 
struction fora period of more than five years already indicates it. You well know that 
my home in Baltimore was abandoned to be near my children, so that they should re- 
ceive instruction from you. No teacher, with whom I have been acquainted, has more 
skillin developing the faculiies of the mind, and in conveéying knowledge and sound 


principies. My sons made the most satisfactory advancement in learning under your 
judicious system. Superadded to your ability and efficiency as an instructor, your ge- 
neral learr ing, conscientious discharge of duty, and gentleman-Iske deportment, must 
always commend you to the consideration of parents who may desire to have their sons 


good classical and scientific scholars. 
With the best wishes for your success, I am, very truly, your friend, 
Rev. J. G. Lyons, LL. D. £0. W. WILLIAMSON. 
The following extraet from Bishop Doane’s address to the convention of New Jersey 


in May, 1845, will prove that Dr. Lyons, though ready to perform his duties as a cler- 
gyman, bas always carefully abstained from pledging himself to any thing which m ght 
conflict with bis duties as a teacher, any thing, in tact, which could possibly compe! him 
to be absent during the bours when he should be at his post in the school room. 

“ Dr. Lyons continues his invaluable labours in instruction, and renders me the most 
important service in my parish without appointmentor compensation.—He declined the 


office o' Assistant Minister. which the vestry, on my nomination, unanimously con‘et 
red on him, on the ground that his duties as a teacher do notadmit of his taking the care 
of souls.”—EpiscopaL Appress, 1845, page 7. “ 

The originals of these documents, and printed notices of the Feinaigiian Institution 
may be seen onapplying to Doctor Lyons. 








Philadelphia, September 1, 1847. sept = 
L imuati er uire of the Editor of 
LADY wishes a situation as Governess to young children. inquire of t A 
this paper. sept 25—tf 

RIVATE TUTOR, of ASSISTANT IN A CLAssicaL ScHooL.—A recent graduate o 


one ot our first Colleges (who has also had some experience a5 2 ‘© a sd —- 7. 
to devote a few hours every day to the private instruction of one or more es in tl aie 
Classics and Sciences, or either of them; and he would take Lg opt A Stone op 
paration of candidates for any class in College or University; 0" ~ sine’ ai A vn. as ‘e 
become assistant ina classical school. Undoubted references 25 to abttty — 2st 
will be furnished, Aodress G.8., box 1341, Post Ott.ce. oe 
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IANO FORTE INSTRUCTION AND SINGING.—C. E. © re geen | 
solicits the attention of ladies and gentlemen to his 8 oh heir ehiidsda ton + she a 
commends himself to pare ts and heads of families “ we Beton ‘e ieuilion caning ih 
patient and persevering master ©. E£.C. can g ve f the city, (among whom are Geo. 
teaching, asalso to the most distinguished professors o! ney and pleasine met! oe of > 

Loder, Esq.end H. C. Timm, Esq.) both as to his eficrency @ pect dag ong bp 
his pupils a rapid improvement: in this de- 


Focune a knowledge of music, and guarantee 
i 


i $ *nat any paré of the city, or Brook - 
; nd lessons given y pare ‘ 
ghtfulart. Terms quite maserens, Fraoklin-street, one door east of palea. 





lyn, or at the subscriber’s residence, 

sept 25—3m. : - - 

. anak Bde eheds ande sae SONIFICATIONS at the Apollo Rooms, No. 410 

D5, COLYER’ MODEL PERSON Cy Qe tre ons te Hoya Acaey 
of Arts of London and Paris, and will personity the works of the great masters in Pa in 
sng and Sculpture. They have appeared before all the principal artists of Europe 
Tue strictest attention will be observed In relation to the classical accuracy or the group, 
ings and tothe drapery. A ppropriate music by Dodworth’s Brass Ba rel. 

Admission 50 cents. Doorsopen at 7. Seats reserved during the day. sept 25— t 





“WUBLIONGD Vv cRY SATURDAY MORNING, at the Uffice No. 3 Barclay siregt 
New York by J. 8. ERRTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor ; ,and forwarded bythe ma 
of the same day te all parts of the continent. 
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